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You’ve seen the world— 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 
-—For what? Do you feel thankful, aye or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What’s it all about? 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? oh, this last of course!—you say. 
But why not do as well as say? 

This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

—Browning. Fra Lippo Lippi. 
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FOREWORD 


The notes which make up this volume were written at odd 
times during my first six years as Editor of The School Arts Book. 
They appeared periodically in that magazine as comments on 
the passing months, on the work of teachers of drawing and 
handicraft in our public schools, and on current events in the 
educational world. They are reprinted in the hope that they 
still retain a little virtue, and that they may help somebody, 
somewhere, to keep the mind open, the heart right, and the face 


towards the sunrise. 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


North Scituate, Massachusetts 
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THE FLUSH OF THE DAWN 


“T will see the ascending of the morning,’ I said to myself 
as the clock struck four. Rising cautiously from beside the 
Sweetest, I crept stealthily along, past the chamber doors where 
the children were sleeping, and up the winding stairs, to my 
conning tower. 

What a purple world! Southward the unbroken forests 
stretch away into the shadows. Westward the woods are inter- 
rupted here and there by the upland pastures. Northward they 
are faintly spotted with the roofs of the village. Everything is 
wrapped in that wondrous gauzy stuff woven by the dawn from 
the mist and the darkness. Eastward the marshes are lost 
beneath a lake of gray vapor flooding every inlet and bay between 
the tree-top headlands, and winding far up into Bound Brook 
Glen. Beyond this witch-lake rise the dark ridges of Battle’s 
Hill, and beyond these the pearly fields of the Neck run away 
to the white sea. 

On the far edge of the sea is an impenetrable bank of leaden 
cloud, upon which one might stand and peep over into the great 
pit of light beyond. Out of that pit the floods of the morning 
are coming like the steady blowing of the wind. The rising 
tide of light ripples over the bank, streams up across the lower 
sky and breaks in soft glory upon long ledges of violet cloud 
half way to the zenith. Beyond these clouds, in the upper 
air, the pale morning stars are still singing together in the 
deep blue. 

‘How silently, how silently, the wondrous gift is given!” 
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The silence is broken only by the low sound of the old 
sea, now and then, soft and far away like the moan of one 
asleep. 

The light comes on. It melts away the cloudy ledges. It 
floods the upper blue with silver. It puts out the stars. 

The light comes on. It re-creates the world. The witch-lake 
flies away. The marshes reappear. The village roofs have houses 
beneath them. The upland pastures are separated by stone 
walls again. The woods are made of trees! 

The light comes on. A cock crows, a wild duck calls to 
his fellow in the river, a gray thrush mews in the orchard, 
a chewink whistles from the underbrush. I hear the motor 
boats of the fishermen, thumping out of the harbor; and 
there sounds the bell of the first cow getting up to be milked 
in the brook pasture!. Smoke is rising from the chimney 
of the house where lives the oldest woman in the village. 
The flush of the dawn is lost in the flare of the sunrise. It 
is day. 

I wonder why the ascending of the morning is so dear to 
me. It is like the coming of spring. To be in bed that divine 
hour before sunrise is like being caged in a city in April! In 
June the spring has come and gone! It is too late then to see 
the miracle of the resurrection. And at breakfast time the 
morning has come and gone; the show is over! One has missed 
all the glory and inspiration of the day. A day cannot but be 
commonplace which begins with the rattle of dishes. Without 
the early vision of the eternal youth of life, what wonder that 
we look old age into one another’s eyes. Ah! 


Fetch thine eye 
Up to the style and manners of the sky.* 


Whatever the condition of the body, with the immortal 
spirit it should be always spring; our souls should live forever 
at the flush of the dawn. 


* From Emerson’s “Threnody.’’ 
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THE JOY OF CREATION 


My fad is the painting of sunrises. From the round room 
at the top of the tower of my house the whole hoop of the horizon 
is visible, and a third of it is ocean. I can see the sun rise out 
of the ocean every pleasant day, if I will. And often I do see it. 
I go up alone to greet the morning. No words can describe, 
no colors portray this majestic miracle. Sometimes I feel like 
falling on my knees before it. 


I share the good with every flower, 
I drink the nectar of the hour.* 


And then I go down to my studio and try to put on canvas 
something which shall recall to me that unique revelation of 
beauty. I cannot reproduce God’s sunrise, painted with flame 
and vapor upon the limitless realms of the air; but perhaps I can 
create one of my own out of paint, within the limit of my canvas, 
—one which shall present to my eye some hint of the harmony 
I saw in the heavens. 

The attempt to do this yields the finest and purest pleasure 
I know. I forget time, wife, children, friends, business, break- 
fast, everything, and live in my separate star, and paint the 
things as I see them, ‘‘For the God of things as they are.” 
Until I get my poor sunrise into a frame, I share the exalta- 
tion of Michelangelo, smashing away at the marble to release 
Moses; of Handel, writing furiously with the Hallelujah chorus 
ringing in his head. 

Something of this ecstacy of creation may be felt by one 
who attempts to make even a decorative arrangement of plant 
forms. The difference between nature drawing and nature 
designing is generic. One is imitative; the other creative. The 
problem in decorative arrangement is the creation of beauty 
suggested by nature,—the production of a panel exhibiting 
within its four lines something of the grace, the ordered variety, 
the happy contrasts, the lovely harmonies of nature herself. 


*From Emerson’s “Sunrise.’’ 
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As the plant is in perfect relation to the air, 
the sunlight, the earth, and other elements 
of its environment, so the spray must be in 
perfect harmony with its frame, with the 
paper upon which it is painted or mounted, 
with the conditions under which it is to be 
seen. 

The incentive to this sort of work is example. Let the 
children see beautiful decorative panels. Let them see some- 
body discover a beautiful arrangement by using the L finders 
upon a nature drawing. Let them see the process by which an 
outline is changed into a pattern in color by means of a couple 
of flat washes upon a tinted ground. ‘‘Art is caught, not taught.” 


@ 


AUTUMN 


The calendar of the year is not that which hangs by your 
desk. Read the real one whose dividing lines are darkness and 
silence, and whose days are living pictures, 


The calendar 
Faithful through a thousand years, 
Of the painted race of flowers, 
Exact to days, exact to hours, 
Counted on the spacious dial 
Yon broidered zodiac girds. 


Be able to say with our poetic seer, Emerson, 


I know the trusty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back, 
On their due days of the birds.* 


Know, too, when they go, and when the day comes for your 
favorite trees, in the order established by ancestral habit, to 


* From ‘‘May-day.”’ 
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deck themselves in their traditional splendors for the farewell 
pageantry. : 

October! The harvest of the earth is being gathered from 
all our northern zone. Let us rejoice in the glories of color, 
in the sharp contrasts of the early morning and the soft blend- 
ings of the afternoon sunlight and shadow. The whole of this 
splendid Harvest Festival by Whittier ought to be read again 
by every one of us, and parts of it utilized in the autumn 
language work: ; 


Once more the liberal year laughs out, 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold, 

Once more with harvest-song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother sits and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


The wonderful seed packs—pods, berries, fruits of all sorts— 
with their quaint or graceful shapes and their subdued or brilliant 
coloring, together with the autumn leaves and the harvest fields, 
furnish ample material for drawing and coloring. In the cities, 
harvest pictures and fruits from the market, with stories by the 
teacher and quotations from literature, will have to take the 
place of the real thing. But city teachers must remember what 
possibilities lie within the circle of their limitations. Alas, too 
often in the country, familiarity breeds indifference. The autumn 
pours its splendors upon those who see nothing but potatoes to 
be picked up after school, or beets to be pulled before breakfast. 
In the cities 


Yon ridge of purple landscape, 
Yon sky between the walls, 

Holds all the hidden wonders 
In scanty intervals,* 


if perchance the teacher is of the right sort and country bred. 


* From Emerson’s ‘World Soul.”’ 
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November is splendid on the South Shore. 
Mornings of flying cloud and frosty light, 
evenings of crimson sky where wildfowl float 
along, days of low sun slanting over hillside 
pastures splashed with the ruby and emerald 
of huckleberry and bay, nights when the sullen 
growl of the sea creeps in under the glittering 
stars, these together with the dull days when the landscape sits in 
gray and purple, and the black nights when the wind sweeps the 
marshes and lashes the hills,—all these make up our calendar. 

On the first Sunday in November falls the feast of our Royal 
Oak. This venerable tree, with a trunk seven yards round, 
spreading its branches a full hundred feet, heaping its great 
hemisphere of leaves high over the walls of the wood and the 
hill which encompass it, has been famous hereabout since the 
dawn of our history. When the maples and the beeches are 
bare, when the elms and the birches have nothing to show but 
their traceries of twig, when the ash leaves have fallen and all 
the white oak leaves have shriveled, this old monarch dons his 
robes of Tyrian purple and sits in state magnificent. On our 
way to church we turn aside to do him homage, and in church 
we thank God for him. Our hearts sing with Margaret Hanscom: 


Not for rich gifts of gold or gems, 
Not for the gauds but few afford, 
But for thy sunshine, pure and free, 
I thank thee, Lord. 


For every bloom the summer brings, 
For every sheaf the harvest binds, 

For spring’s first bud, for winter’s snow 
And bracing winds, 


For these, Thy gifts—for earth and sky 
Mingling their moods in sweet accord, 
For health, and for the seeing eye, 

I thank Thee, Lord. 


Did you ever see Dr. Rimmer’s Fall of Day, that majestic angel 
slowly sinking into the sea? If you have seen it you have been 
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silent before it, hushed by its vast beauty. I wish everyone 
could see the Fall of the Year in New England, the fall of this 
year. The splendid hills burn through the pearly haze of an 
Indian summer of unusual length. Day after day hardly a 
breath flutters a leaf or ripples a pool. The air seems full of 
celestial hosts, motionless, silent, thrilled as they watch the 
flaming exit of a kingly year. At every turn of the commonest 
road, through every gap in the forest, beyond every stone fence, 
and around the corner of every shed, divine masterpieces of 
color crowd the airy walls. One’s eyes, if they see at all, cannot 
but be ‘feeding on magnificence”? these charméd days. But 
there is beauty enough and to spare, everywhere, in our happy 
country, in the autumn. I commend to every teacher the prayer 
of Elisha at Dothan: ‘Lord, I pray thee, open the young man’s 
eyes, that he may see.”’ 


@ 


THANKSGIVING 


Thanksgiving becomes a patriotic act in November! He 
who quits work upon presidential proclamation should return 
thanks to God also. We have the same call to both. Nay, we 
have a higher call to return thanks. Our broad land full of 
good things,—Who cleared it? Our fifty States where we dwell 
in peace,—Who made them? Our million homes rich with the 
comforts of life.—Who gave them? Our splendid schools free 
to all, our churches, chapels, synagogues, lecture halls, where 
any man may worship God as he will without fear of rack or 
writ or even jibe, Who made all this possible? Certainly not 
ourselves! The devout answer, ‘“‘God.’”? Others say, ‘Our 
ancestors.”? Well, we will not quarrel over that; we will all 
down on our knees and thank God for our ancestors, and espe- 
cially for those brave men who thanked God in Plymouth in 
1621. Do you know Edwin D. Mead’s ‘Eleventh of Hebrews’’? 
Let me quote it: 
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“By faith the Pilgrim Fathers when they were called to go out into a place 
which they should afterwards receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and they 
went out, not knowing whither they went. By faith they prepared the May- 
flower. By faith they sojourned in the land of promise as in a strange country, 
with Winthrop and Cotton and Hooker and Roger Williams, heirs with them 
of the same promise. For they looked for a city which hath foundations 
whose builder and maker is God. Therefore sprang there of them so many 
as the stars of the sky in multitude, and as the sand which is by the seashore 
innumerable. These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them and embraced them, 
and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For they 
that say such things declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly, if they 
had been mindful of that country from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have returned. But when the ship returned, at the 
end of the winter of death, not one went back, ‘not one looked back, who had 
set his hand to this ploughing.’ Wherefore justly they might boast, ‘as one 
small candle may light a thousand, so the light here kindled hath shown to 
many, yea, in some sort, to our whole nation.’ ”’ * 


No festival in the school year, except Christmas, presents 
greater opportunities for the teacher. As subjects for visualizing, 
what finer material have we than The Mayflower sailing into 
icy Plymouth harbor that December day; the Common House, 
about “‘twenty foote square,’ built of logs and thatched with 
marsh grass; the first street, according to Governor Bradford’s 
plot; the fort meeting-house with its six cannon peeping over 
the wall; and such other pictures as these old documents call up. 


“We set the last spring some twenty acres of Indian corn (wherein Squanto 
was a great help, showing us how to set, fish,} dress and tend it), and sowed 
some six acres of barley and pease. Our corn did prove well, our barley - 
indifferent, but our pease not worth the gathering.” 

* * * * * * * * 2 

“Our harvest being gotten in, our Governour sent foure men on fowling 
so that we might, after a speciall manner, rejoyce together after we had gath- 
ered the fruit of our labours. They foure in one day killed as much fowle as, 
with little helpe beside, served the Company almost a weeke. At which time, 
amongst other Recreations we exercised our Armes, many of the Indians com- 


* From The Importance of the Study of History, by Edwin D. Mead. 
} The Indians used the alewives, which choked all the streams in the spring, as dressing 


for the land, putting two or three in every hill of corn, thus increasing the normal yield . 
three fold. 
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ing amongst us, and amongst the rest their greatest King, Massasoyt, with 
some ninety men, whom for three dayes we entertained and feasted; and they 
went out and killed five Deer, which they brought to the Plantation, and 
bestowed on our Governour, and upon the Captaine, and others. And although 
it be not always so plentifull as it was at this time with us, yet by the goodnesse 
of God we are so farre from want, that we often wish you partakers of our 
plentie.” * 


And along with the joy of the time and the feasting should go 
the bracing of one’s own spirit for better service. Let me quote 
the last part of Mr. Mead’s ‘‘Eleventh of Hebrews’’: 

‘‘Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, and that with so great a price this freedom has been purchased, 
let us lay aside every weight of sloth and selfishness * * * and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. Let us walk worthy of our 


great inheritance, let us be creditors of the future even as we are debtors to the 
past.” 


We would be better promoters of the Thanksgiving spirit if 
we were more sensitive. Do we not, in our effort to bring out 
the meaning of the day, sometimes lay too great emphasis upon 
the family reunions, the turkeys, the pumpkin pies, the nuts to 
crack, and all the other good things, forgetting the orphans in 
our little flock, and the very poor, to whom the feast day may be 
almost a fast day? Can we not this year emphasize the thought 
of recounting with thankfulness such blessings as we have? 
Everybody has something to be thankful for. Tell the children 
the story Professor Richard Wyche, the quaint story-teller of 
the South, likes to tell about ‘‘Ole Uncle Rastus, the Thankful.” 

One night when the subject was Thankfulness, Ole Uncle 
Rastus rose and said, ‘‘Bredren and sisters, de time was w’en 
I’ad a good ’ome, an’ a good wife, an’ a passel 0’ good chillun, 
an’ a steady job; but de time come w’en my ole woman got 
tired o’ livin’ along o’ me, an’ she runned away, an’ de boys 
dey run off too, and de gals dey took sick an’ died, an’ de cabin 
burn down, an’ I loss my job. Now I’s been trampin’ ’round 
de country libin’ from han’ to mouf a mighty long time. I’s 


*From “Mourt’s Relation,” a letter sent from Plymouth to a friend in England (probably 
George Morton, who married a sister of Governor Bradford) in December, 1621. 
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gettin’ so lame now I can’t walk right well; 
I’s blind in one eye an’ de udder one mos’ 
blin’ too; one year stop up tight, an’ I can’t 
’ear much fru de udder one; I’s got ru-ma- 
tix so bad I can’t scratch my ole head 
scarcely; my toofs’ mos’ gone, too,—only 
one toof left on de upper jaw, an’ one toof 
left on de lower jaw, but I tank de good Lawd dat dey HIT.” 
Read them the little poem by Juliet Wilbur Tompkins: 


I thank Thee, Lord, that I am straight and strong, 


With wit to work and hope to keep me brave; 


I thank Thee that I love the things of earth— 
Ripe fruits and laughter, lying down to sleep, 
The shine of lighted towns, the graver worth 
Of beating human hearts that laugh and weep. 


* * * * * * * 


But more than all, and through all these should go— 
Dear Lord, this on my knees!—I thank Thee for my friend. 


To have Sagittarius for the heavenly sign this month is 
according to the eternal fitness of things. This venerable patron 
of hunters is doubtless aiming this very moment at a wild turkey 
for his Thanksgiving dinner, that he too may ‘‘after a speciall 
manner rejoyce’’ that, amid the wholesale wreck of ancient 
notables, his life has been spared unto, this present! 
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REEDFARM SPIRITS 


To the westward of Trustworth lies the Reedfarm, a great 
tract of country full of delights, a veritable boys’ paradise. It is 
a place of woods and pastures peopled with the fox, woodchuck, 
rabbit, mole, and squirrel tribes, with now and then a mink, a 
weasel, and a muskrat. It has swampy runs where birds can 
always be found, clearings where partridges may be scared up 
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almost any day, rocky uplands where crows and swallows con- 
gregate, brooks with spotted pickerel amid the forget-me-nots, 
springy places where the first cowslips and violets appear, thickets 
full of berries, hedgerows where the wild grapes revel, deep forest 
glades where the floor is a foot deep with brown needles, and the 
breezes whisper secrets in the rocking pinnacles of ancient pines. 
If any boy has seen a rare hawk, or discovered the nest of a 
wood duck, or found a patch of checkerberries, or fruitful trees 
of holly; if he tells of discovering green ferns at Christmas, or 
ice in June, or witch hazel in bloom in November, or wild straw- 
berries ripe in May, everybody takes it for granted that he has 
been “Up in the Reedfarm.”’ I have played and tramped, botan- 
ized, hunted, trapped, and camped, fished, paddled, waded and 
skated, stydied and sketched, raced mates, and meditated alone 
in the Reedfarm, since the day I had two pockets. I have been 
chased there by rams and bulls, frightened by coming suddenly 
upon the lonely hut of some hermit-like ne’er-do-well (an old 
man hung himself there once, and every boy in the village for forty 
years has seen the place—with his heart going like a trip hammer), 
and I have been lost in a fog in the endless rocky pastures, all 
alike. I thought I knew all the possibilities of the Reedfarm; 
but only the other day I stumbled into a deep glen there for the first 
time. Beneath the venerable pines, hemlocks, and hop-horn- 
beams, that occupied the chief seats of its amphitheatre, I heard 
the music of three underground brooks dancing through their 
dark, rocky passageways to the bog-filled orchestra, where seven 
kinds of moss keep green the year round, and birds find running 
water everyday. | 

My -best friends are like the Reedfarm. Whenever I visit 
them, whenever I hear from them, they offer fresh delights and 
satisfactions. I never discover their limits; something is doing 
there, all the time. Such folk are a perpetual comfort and inspi- 
ration. One such friend of mine is Solon P. Davis. Before, times 
long past, (as the Russian story tellers say), he taught drawing in 
the city of Hartford. He teaches there yet, a hard working, stu- 
dious, efficient, and incorruptible man, whose reputation with the 
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profession has spread largely upon the basis of 
unusually excellent work in mechanical draw- 
ing. After twenty years of close friendship I 
* thought I knew Davis thoroughly well; but 
last Christmas he dazzled me with a new 
power! Inthe Hartford Courant I found this: 


J 


Again, o’er all the waiting world, floods in the Christmas-tide. 
From out the ocean of God’s love, and echoing far and wide, 
Once more, serene, above the din of earth’s discordant notes, 
The chanting of the angel choir in pulsing measure floats. 


Glory to God, in highest heaven, and on the waiting earth 

Peace and good-will among His sons! Behold! A Saviour’s birth. 
O shepherds, ye, the first to hear, small wonder that ye went, 

With willing feet, to find the babe on heavenly missicn sent. 


God’s love is great, His patience long; for yet the listening ear, 
Over the centuries’ babel sounds, may catch the music clear— 
And willing hearts forevermore may find close, close at hand 

The Holy Child, His message still fresh from the Fatherland. 


Do your hearts, too, catch the music from the Fatherland, 
as the great birthday draws near, my invisible friends? Does 
the melody of it, far heard, cheer you in your work? You bear 
to the children in your schoolroom daily, the message of peace 
and good-will. You cannot direct nature study in your school 
without writing in many a little heart the first notes of the angels’ 
song, “Glory to God in the Highest.” 


@ 


CHRISTMAS 


That our work in the public schools must become more vital 
every year, more intimately related to “the life that now is,” 
let us go on! “To hold the same view at forty as we held at 
twenty is to have been stupefied for a score of years, and to take 
rank, not as a prophet, but as an unteachable brat, well birched 
and none the wiser.”’ 
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Religion in the sectarian sense is never for one moment 
to be tolerated in our public schools, but religion in the larger 
and deeper sense must be in them, cannot be kept out of them. 
_ Their very existence, their whole plan and spirit depends upon 
an essentially religious idea as fundamental as that of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. A healthy school 
without fresh air and sunshine is inconceivable—and one without 
’ religion. 

Religion: re-ligo, to bind back, to fasten up, to bind fast; 
or perhaps from re-lego, to gather again, to go through again 
in thought. As time is bound to the sun and the tide to the 
moon, so is a man bound to God. Religion is the squaring of 
every thought word and deed by the eternal standards of truth 
beauty and goodness. 

Christmas is a religious festival. If you are religiously 
akin to the sun worshippers and the Germanic barbarians you 
will celebrate it as the feast of the sun, the pledge of another 
spring and summer for the earth. If you are religiously akin 
to those who look for one to come who shall do for the world 
what no one has yet done, you will celebrate it as the feast of 
Man, the pledge of the One to Come. If you are religiously 
akin to the Christian, you will celebrate it as the feast of Immanuel, 
the pledge of a perfected life for every man and woman of us. 

Merry Christmas! How fine it would be if wishing that 
would guarantee it to everyone who reads these lines! Perhaps 
a merry Christmas is no longer possible to you,—away from 
the old home, father and mother gone, brothers and sisters 
scattered, and you alone in a boarding house with strangers. 
Perhaps your Christmas cannot be pleasurable because nothing 
is coming to you in the form of gifts, letters, and love tokens. 
Possibly a happy Christmas seems equally impossible. Happi- 
ness comes through doing for others. You tried that last year, 
and after you had done your best for the children and for your 
friends and were alone at last in the night, something whispered, 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind; thou art not so unkind as man’s 


ingratitude”; and then, if you were a man, your heart swooned 
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for a moment, and you felt alone and lost in the cold and dark 
of space, and if you were a woman the tears came, you knew not 
why, and you fell asleep with the salt drops still wet upon the 
pillow. But there is before you yet an open door, the door to 
blessedness, that condition of spirit known to St. Francis when 
he knelt in the snow; known to Luther when he sang, 


Let friends and kindred go, 
This human life also; 


known to the Master of them both—the Master of us all— 
when he spoke the Beatitudes; knowable to all who dare sur- 
render themselves to the angel of the annunciation, obey the 
heavenly vision, follow the star. A Blessed Christmas to you, 
my dear fellow worker, whoever you are, and wherever you are! 

I want you to think with me a moment about that which 
the day recalls,-that birth in the stable at Bethlehem. Never 
mind just now your own opinions as to its significance; let us 
consider it as a part of a whole, just as we might consider the 
mother’s face in Correggio’s ‘‘Holy Night’? as a part, a spot of 
light, in the composition. Does it fall into its place? Is it a 
vital part of a perfect unity? Was it painted by the same hand 
that painted the other parts of the picture? Or is it over-wrought, 
an exaggeration, too brilliant an accent, a blemish? 

Think of the Life as it appears in human history: 

When the light of Persia had become dim, and the faith 
of Egypt was dead, and the Arcadian joy and beauty of Greece 
had departed, and the vision of Israel had tarried until the heart 
was sick with hope deferred, and the whole world lay groaning 
beneath its burden of fear and hate and sin, hearing only the 
tramp of Roman legions.in the darkness, then flamed into the 
night a splendor of angels with heavenly songs, and they who 
saw and heard, found afterwards only a baby in a manger. 
Then came the kings with gifts, and the king with a sword. 
Then was every recent mother in Bethlehem broken-hearted, 
while one homeless mother in the desert hugged her child. Then 
passed the thirty years of toil. Then came the approving voice 
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from heaven, and forty days of testing. Then the wondrous 
ministry: little children blessed, the sick made well, the hungry 
fed, the sad made joyful, the asking all answered, the sinful 
forgiven, the bereaved comforted. And then the awful tragedy: 
despised, rejected, love turned to hate, friends false, even the 
favor of God withdrawn, alone,—the blackness of darkness, the 
exceeding bitter cry, the sealed tomb. And then the morning 
in the garden, the morning by the lake, the morning on the 
mountain top. And then the vision of John;—the Rider on the 
white horse, the armies of heaven, the redeemed earth, the 
innumerable company, the anthem like the sound of the sea,—— 
“King of Kings and Lord of Lords, forever and ever, Hallelujah! 
forever—and—ever.’’? Whatever we may believe about all this, 
it is superb! What a conception! What a hero! What mar- 
shalling of accessories! What a massing of lights and darks! 
What handling of color! The eyes of seers for nineteen hundred 
years have found it God’s masterpiece,—the free and adequate 
embodiment of Divine love and life. 

That night in David’s city,—the mother away from home, 
the hillside cave, the heavenly glory full of singing angels, the 
rude shepherds, the splendid Kings,—the part of the canvas 
that contains that is like all the rest. That spot transcends 
“the drawing of Michelangelo and the coloring of Titian.” 
It is august; but its bold composition, its startling contrasts, 
its supernatural coloring, are of a piece with the whole, and 
proclaim the same mighty Hand. As long as the world sings 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,’’ it will sing Luther’s ‘‘Cradle Hymn” 
and the “‘Little Town of Bethlehem’’ by Phillips Brooks. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


A long time ago there lived a very great King named Caesar 
Augustus. He was so great and so powerful that he thought 
he ruled the whole world. Anyhow he made up his mind to find 
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out just how many people he did rule, and to get every one of 
them to give him a quarter of a dollar for being so great and so 
good a King! So it came to pass in those days that there went out 
a decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world should be taxed. 
In a distant province of his great empire there lived a peculiar 
people whose country was called Palestine. These people were 
proud of what their fathers and grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers had done and were careful to keep records of everything. 
They had kept family records for so long that nobody could tell 
just when they began to keep them. No man ever forgot to 
what family he belonged nor in what town he was born. 
When Caesar’s census man began to think about making 
his list of the people in Palestine he remembered what a peculiar 
people he had to deal with and he concluded to do a strange 
thing. Instead of going from house to house and from place 
to place as census takers do in our day, he made every man go 
to the town where he was born and register his name there. 
Just imagine what a bother that would be in America—every- 
body to pack up and travel to the place where he was born to 
tell his name to the census taker! Well it made busy times 
in Palestine nineteen hundred and ten years ago. People all 
over the country made up little bundles of food and clothing and 
started off for the place where they were born. Most of them 
had to walk, for there were no railroads or electric cars in those 
days, but some of the more fortunate ones rode donkey back. 
In this country of Palestine lived a carpenter named Joseph, 
with his wife Mary, in a town called Nazareth, but he was born 
in Bethlehem, seventy-five miles away to the south. Joseph 
owned a donkey. When he heard about the plans of Caesar 
Augustus and his census taker, he did up his little bundle, got his 
donkey ready for Mary to ride, and early one fine morning, taking 
the halter rope in his hand, off they started for Bethlehem town. 
At first they enjoyed the fresh air and the bright sunshine 
very much. There were no flowers blooming along the way 
for it was winter. There were no birds to sing to them, but 
their own hearts were glad, for they loved each other dearly, 
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and loved God for his goodness, and loved their native land full 
of towns and farms and friends. But the journey was long 
and they grew tired, and to make matters worse, when at last 
they reached Bethlehem, late at night, they found the hotel 
already full of people. Joseph begged to be let in. He told 
the keeper how far they had come, and how much his wife needed 
rest. Wasn’t there room for Mary? He and the donkey could 
manage somehow. No, there wasn’t room for even one more, 
there was no room for them in the inn. Meanwhile Mary had 
slipped off the donkey and was kneeling upon the stones of the 
street, praying. She could go no farther. “You can go to 
the stable and sleep there on the hay,” the inn-keeper shouted 
from his chamber window. ‘That will do,’’ said Mary, “that 
will do,’ and to the stable they went. 

* * * * * * * *k 

And there were in the same country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. And along 
towards midnight they were startled by the most wonderful thing 
human eyes ever saw. For, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round about them; 
and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, ~ 
Fear not; for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will to men. 

While the shepherds watched and wondered the music grew 
. fainter and fainter as the heavenly host went back to heaven. 
The glory of the Lord went with them until it looked only like 
a new, bright star in the great sky. 

Now the city of David was Bethlehem, close by, just upon 
the hill there above them; and when the shepherds could think 
to speak, the first words they said were, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem and see this thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known to us. So to Bethlehem they went. 
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The town had a great wall around it, and at night the 
gates in the wall were shut. The shepherds came in haste to 
one of the gates and pounded on the door with the butt-ends 
of their crooks so loudly that the dogs in the streets began to 
bark. ‘Let us in,” they said, ‘to see the Wonderful Child.” 
“You may come in,’ replied the sleepy porter, ‘‘but there is 
no wonderful child in this town. What do you mean?” The 
shepherds told the porter the vision. ‘Come to think of it,” 
said he, “I did see a bright shooting star a while ago. It 
seemed to hang in the air a moment over there in the direc- 
tion of the inn.” 

The shepherds rushed to the inn and aroused the landlord. 
No, he had seen nothing, he knew nothing about angels or new- 
born children. Why should he be disturbed in the middle of 
the night? But just then his wife said, “I was awakened just 
after midnight by singing. I looked out the window, but could 
see no one. But right over our stable I saw a ball of fire in the 
sky making the night as bright as day.”? ‘‘We will look in the 
stable,’ said the shepherds. 

To the stable they went, and there, lying ina manger, with 
Mary his mother, and Joseph, they saw a new little baby, so 
sweet, so beautiful, that they knew at once that He was the 
Wonderful Child. 

Out in the desert to the eastward of Palestine there were 
other men who had seen a moving star that night, and some 
time afterwards they came to Bethlehem to find the Wonderful 
Child. The star which they saw in the east went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was. When 
they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And 
when they were come into the house they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him; and 
when they had opened their treasures they presented unto him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, the gifts of the wise 
and wealthy to Kings. And Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart. 
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It is the picture of this little child, Jesus, which all the great 
artists have tried to paint; but no one ever painted him half so 
wonderful as he was. It is the birthday of this little child which 
is celebrated all over the round world at Christmas time, with 
lights because the star told of his coming, with songs because 
angels sang at his birth, with gifts because the wise men gave 
gifts to him and because the Wonderful Child himself was God’s 
gift to us—a gift of love. 

Men have almost forgotten the great King who wanted all 
men to give him a gift, but men will never forget the night when 
the King of Kings gave His gift to all men. 


@ 


NEW YEAR 


A Happy New Year to you all. Given under our hand this 
thirty-first day of December, in the year of the world without | 
number, but of the emancipation of man the nineteen hundred 
and fourth. And it is on a Saturday that 

The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.* 
But while the unburied year is yet with us let us recall the good 
it has brought us, and lay to heart the lessons of its life. 

After all has been said the best it brought us was health 
and love and work. Perhaps your measure of these was scant. 
Whose fault was it? Surely not His who giveth us richly ail 
things to enjoy. 

I know not how it is with other men, 
Whom I but guess deciphering myself,} 


but if I am nervous and sleepless and blind with headache, I 
have been over-working and under-exercising and running short 


* From Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam.’’ 
+ From Lowell’s ‘‘The Cathedral.” 
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of sleep. If I have not my share of love I 
have not been doing my share of loving, and 
if I am out of work it is because I am in- 
efficient. ‘Not always,’? you protest. Yes, 
always, in my case. I am not speaking for 
you, upon whom by that inexorable law, itself 
beneficent, the sins of three or four generations 
of fathers have been visited (there is hope, even for you); I am 
speaking for myself, and yet at this very moment I hear Uriel’s 
voice from his chamber in the sun, ‘‘To believe that what is true 
for you in your heart of hearts is true for all the world, that is 
genius.’? I cannot believe it for all the world and therefore I 
am not a genius; but I do believe that if we behave ourselves 
we shall find little to blame God for and be able to shout with 
the immortal Denys, ‘“‘Le diable est mort!” 

Saturday night. The day and the week and the year go 
out together. We start square and fair in the morning. Let 
us make three good resolutions. I cannot make them for you 
but I can make them for myself: 

I will seek health and pursue it. 2 

I will love only truth, beauty and goodness. 

I will serve my fellow men— 


So help me, God. 
Let us start the new year with our faces toward the morning. 


‘‘We are standing on the threshold, we are in the opened door, 

We are treading on a border land we have never trod before; 
Another year is opening and another year is gone, 

We have passed the darkness of the night, we are in the early morn. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, to thrash and reap and sow; 

Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the old year go; 

Then gather all your vigor, press forward in the fight, 

And let this be your motto, “For God and for the Right.” 


I wonder who wrote that. The swing of it reminds me of 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, the poems that first made 
me conscious of the music of words, of the beauty in sequence 
of tone and stress. Perhaps as poetry it may not rank with 
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Tennyson’s New Year, but it strikes the personal note, the note 
each of us must emphasize more and more in these days of con- 
ventions and associations and systems and trusts. It is I who 
must see my opportunity, I who must welcome it, I who must gird 
myself for the fight, I who must strike for God and the Right, 
no matter who loafs and hesitates and scoffs and turns traitor. 
“The prime function of religion,”’ says Felix Adler, “‘is to persuade 
the individual of his own importance in this vast universe.” 

A Happy New Year to you, wherever you are, and whoever 
you may be. What a comfort it is to know that this is to be 
actually the best year yet. Every time the earth swings the 
great circle it is a better world; with every turn the night of 
human ignorance grows paler, the cold of human hate grows 
feebler, the burden of human woe grows less. And the other 
inspiring thought is that I can help,—I, myself, right where I 
am, in my own little narrow place, I can help to make this year 
happier, I can help to ripen the world. 
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Among my intimate friends are two, very dear to each other, 
who always watch out the old year and welcome the new to- 
gether. They began to do that before they were married! And 
now, after the children are all sound asleep, the fire on the hearth 
is replenished, the little old fashioned table, used that first watch 
night twenty years ago, is brought out and laid daintily for two, 
' and the watch begins. First comes the balancing of the accounts 
for the year,—a sort of dead reckoning to discover the position 
of the house financially; then comes the re-reading of the favorite 
New Year poetry; then—but I shall be betraying a sacred confi- 
dence if I am not careful. I may be allowed to add just this, 
however, that with the new year they make the mutual pledge to 
help one another to hold to their ideals, and they discuss those 
ideals over their midnight lunch of rare delicacies, while the fire 
sings on the hearth and the shadows dance on the wall. 
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Let us make that same pledge: To help each other to hold 
to our ideals. Progress is possible no otherwise, either for the 
individual or for the race. In the old days when an East India- 
man came at last into Salem harbor, she was brought to dock by 
hand, so to speak. A man in an open boat rowed to the pier with 
the end of a hawser. This was made fast to a stout pile, and then 
the crew on deck working the capstan hauled the ship to the 
desired haven. History has been a succession of dockings. Some 
brave spirit has rowed out ahead of his fellows and planted his 
ideal, and, if planted firmly in the ground of truth, to it the rest 
have drawn themselves, arriving only to find that another brave 
and keen-eyed man has already planted a new ideal a hundred 
yards nearer the heavenly country. 

‘‘Where there is no vision the people perish.’’ Hold to your 
ideal of yourself physically, of yourself intellectually, of yourself 
spiritually. Hold to your ideal of a schoolroom, of a school, of 
the teacher’s mission. Hitch your wagon to the star. Follow 


h 5 
the gleam Follow it utterly; 


Hope beyond hope.* 
The whole universe is on the side of the man who tries to rise. 
“According to your faith be it unto you,” is the unchangeable 
law of God’s world. 

As teachers of drawing we must hold to our ideals of beauty. 
“Make everything beautiful,’”’ must be our motto. And we must 
hold to this with an ever tighter grip these days when the clamor 
for ‘Industrial Education” is increasing. The State Commissions 
on Industrial Education, the great Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, the Social Education Congresses, the 
movements for industrial education in a dozen cities, are all 
significant signs of the times. The old order is changing (as 
usual !), the ideals of the few a generation ago are now the ideals 
of the many. But a careful following of all that is being said 
and written will reveal a lack of appreciation, on the part of the 
many, of the great fact that continual progress is impossible 


* From Emerson’s ‘‘Give All to Love.” 
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without an infinite ideal. If the most skilful workmen in the 
world were appointed to teach their skill to others, we know that 
they could not teach it all, and that the pupils would not equal 
their masters; and that those pupils in turn teaching other pupils 
would produce less efficient workmen. It is not the perfect 
technician who leads into an ever growing world of beauty; it is 
the designer, the artist, the man of vision. Unless our Industrial 
Education opens the minds of working men to the beauties of the 
world, to the glories of artistic achievement, to the eternal princi- 
ples of art, we shall continue to steal our designs from Germany 
and France, and all our Industrial Training will go to the making 
of clever parrots and monkeys. 


O Trade! Thou King of the modern days! 
Change thy ways, 
Change thy ways; 
Let the sweaty laborers file 
A little while, 
A little while, 
Where Art and Nature sing and smile,* 


Yes, let us resolve to hold to our ideals, to try as never 
before to bring our children to work for beautiful results, to make 
every spelling paper, language paper, essay, map, chart, drawing, 
every constructed object, as beautiful as possible. Let us give 
them the salutary vision of Beauty, not as something dwelling 
in king’s palaces and government museums, but as something 
by the wayside, something ever entering in at lowly doors, to 
make glad the heart of the common man. 
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THE WISDOM OF CHILDHOOD 


In New England, usually, we first see the New Year well 
nigh smothered in white, like any other infant. The white covers 
everything except one or two prominent features—a tree or a 


* From Lanier’s ‘‘The Symphony.”’ 
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never-freezing brook. These are left to remind us that Spring 
is coming. 

Spring is coming! Do you laugh? 

Yes; I know the sky is gray, 

And I feel the northeast blast 

Sweep the songless, lonely way! 


January winds have yet 

Over barn and cot to blow; 

And Saint Valentine may bring 
Many a message wreathed in snow! 
Yet the Spring is coming. Yes; 

I foresee the blithe surprise 

Of a wanderer in March 

When a crocus greets his eyes! 


Yes; afar Hope’s buoyant harp 

Thrills the worlds as on they roll— 
Yes; through winter’s grief and doubt, 
Spring is coming, to my soul! 

William Struthers who wrote that for the Boston Transcript 
is not the only man whose spirit leaps from the brown fields of 
November to the green fields of April. The older we grow the more 
likely we are to skip the winter if wecan. But in this the children, 
God bless them, do not agree with us. They pray for skating and 
the first snow storm, and rejoice in every storm that follows. They 
would not object if every winter were like Hiawatha’s—if only 
there were food enough and fire enough in the wigwam. Spring or 
fall, summer or winter, it’s all the same to a healthy child. He is 
growing bigger, stronger, able to do more every day. Life is good. 

And is not that consciousness of getting on, of increasing 
ability, of broadening view, dim, undefined, never strong enough 
to become a positive assertion even in the mind, is not that the 
real basis of the child’s cheerful content? If we were conscious 
of daily growth, if we could realize that the burden of each day 
is a gift to us, a gift that accepted will increase our power to do, 
to respond, to sympathize, to help, to enjoy, to thrill with the 
consciousness of God in His world, in our world, would we not 
become as a little child and greet every day with a shout? Let 
us begin the new year with that thought in mind. 
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This is the time of year to discover what 
storm and night can do for your common- 
place world. Until three o’clock last Sunday 
the blinding swirl and burying sift of snow 
had kept us by the fireside. Emerson’s Snow- 
storm and Whittier’s Snowbound were never 
more delicious, but they whetted our desire 
for a tramp through the white world; and when, as the night 
fell, the clouds were suddenly rolled together as a scroll, and the 
steadfast stars appeared, and the great moon came up out of 
the sea, we could resist the call no longer. Completely armed 
in reefers and hip boots, in caps and mittens, the boys and I 
set out for church, well knowing that other nature lovers would 
be there to thank God for such a deluge of beauty as the day 
had brought. To go by the road never occurred to us. Who 
would march along a State highway between wooden houses 
when he might wade the white sea of crystal among the dark 
evergreens of the hillside pastures? We laughed aloud in pure 
exaltation of spirit as we plunged into the drifts of the winding 
way ‘‘across.’?’ What tonic air from off the roaring sea! What 
a gorgeous star-splashed night! What a magic landscape 
beneath the glowing moon! The stiff bayberry bushes bordering 
the path had become reefs of branching coral as white as the 
light. The dwarf savin where the quails once hid was the rounded 
hut of an Eskimo. The stately cedars, clad in rich, dark velvet 
as we approached them, seen afterward from behind, were robed 
in ermine. Down the slope of the hill we ploughed, across the 
road, and over the wall into the meadow-pasture of the Royal 
Oak. Against the whole eastern sky that monarch spread his 
fan of twigs, and his great shadow lay along the snow like a 
filagree of lapis lazuli upon a ground of frosted silver. Through 
the rough sea of the Tussock Meadow we labored into the 
calm whiteness of the Mushroom Field. The Fairy Rings had 
perished long ago at the very bottom of the frozen flood, but 
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the fairies themselves—odd elfin shapes, dark, deformed, gnome- 
like figures—were walking on the shining sea, casting their 
blue shadows on the foam! We saluted them merrily and 
passed along; but turning for another look at them, behold, 
they had disappeared! That baby cedars half buried in the 
snow could play such pranks seemed impossible. The way they 
came and went was positively uncanny. But it was a magic 
night. The snow-choked wood bordering the field to the north, 
appeared to be a swelling hillside with a few low bushes growing 
on its crest. The old rock maple by the southern wall had caught 
the spirit of the time; for, looking upward through its branches 
to the moon, we found that half its icy twigs had decked them- 
selves with stars. We wondered what new marvel the brook, 
Forget-me-not, would have to show. It had disappeared! Not 
a sign was left of it but a hump of white where the rude stone 
bridge once stood. Was the little brook frozen stiff and dead? 
And was this the mound above its new-made grave? Ah, there 
is a little burrow in its side! Kneeling we put our ears upon 
the opening. Perhaps there may be yet some sign of life. It 
is just possible that Forget-me-not Brook has been hastily buried 
alive! Yes, yes; there és a sign of life, a sound, just heard, as 
if from some far shore a tinkling music sounded, and its voice 
is sweet: ‘Not dead, not dead,” it sings, “the beauteous night 
will melt into a beauteous morning; the beautiful winter will 
become a spring more beautiful.” 


=) 


ST. VALENTINE’S 


St. Valentine’s day has its roots in the deeps of history. 
Whence it draws its nourishment, why it still lives, no one can 
say; but live it does, and on the fourteenth of February it sheds 
its odd leaves, after ten or twenty centuries, as gayly as ever. 

Long before Claudius decapitated Valentine in 270, and so 
made a saint of him, the Romans kept the Lupercalia with extra- 
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ordinary rites, among which was that of pairing off the young 
men and maidens by a sort of grab-bag arrangement, as Mr. 
Douce tells us in his Illustrations from Shakespeare. The 
Christian clergy, finding it difficult or impossible to extirpate 
this pagan practice, substituted the names of the saints for those 
of the maidens, and thereafter the Christian youthdrew the name 
of his patron saint for the year, upon Lupercalia day, which, 
happening to fall near the anniversary of Valentine’s death, 
came to be called St. Valentine’s day. In the middle ages the 
patron saint seems to have been identified often with some charm- 
ing maiden in the flesh, to whom (in the saint’s name, no doubt) 
the Knight swore loyalty on the fourteenth of that month whose 
name commemorates the time when the Roman young men 
ran around the Palatine hill striking women right and left with 
their februa. But this may have had nothing to do with the case 
after all, for our old barbarian ancestors in the forests of northern 
Europe celebrated the opening of the mating season of the birds 
by rites whose character finds echo in the customs mentioned 
in Pepy’s Diary, and which seem to have reached their high- 
water mark in the fifteenth century. At that time in the British 
Isles, and upon the continent, especially in Maine and Lorraine, 
‘fon the eve of St. Valentine the bachelors and maids would 
assemble, inscribe their names upon little billets, and throw 
them into a box, whence they were drawn lottery-wise, until all 
were paired.’? These mock engagements often led to real ones, 
for having served his valentine for a whole year, many a young 
man found out how sweet such service is. Atone time it was 
customary for the valentines to exchange presents, to which may 
be traced, perhaps, the modern sending of Valentines. Robert 
Chambers, writing in the sixties his Book of Days, said, ‘“‘The 
approach of the day is now heralded by the appearance in the 
print sellers’ shop-windows of vast numbers of missives consist- 
ing of a single sheet of post-paper, on the first page of which is 
seen some ridiculous-colored caricature of the male or female 
figure, with a few burlesque verses below. More rarely the 
print is of a sentimental kind, such as a view of Hymen’s altar 
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with a pair undergoing initiation into wedded happiness before 
it, while Cupid flutters above, and hearts transfixed with his darts 
decorate the corners. Maid-servants and young fellows inter- 
change such epistles with each other, no doubt conceiving that 
the joke is amazingly good.” 

Others than the classes mentioned must now make use 
of valentines, for the demand increases every year, not only for 
the comic varieties but for those marvelous creations in perfor- 
ated paper as delicate as frost work, and as intricate as the mazes 
of love itself. 

Now the teacher’s problem is just this: My children are 
sure to have the valentine craze every year; shall I let them run 
to the hideous comic thing, coarse and low in tone, and insulting 
to the recipient, or shall I try to overcome the evil with good? 
“About the time of year the birds choose their mates,”’ shall 
not ‘the young men and maidens be choosing their special lov- 
ing friends?’’ to quote the curious Mr. Douce. In other words, 
on St. Valentine’s day cannot hearty friendship be emphasized 
instead of maudlin sentimentality? 

When I remember how my own little heart of seven years 
fluttered when I received a valentine from a certain little tow- 
headed lady of seven in a pinafore spotted with pink peaches— 
Well, I suspect we sedate platonic teachers will always have the 
opportunity to help children make valentines in February, no 
matter what course of study is laid down in the curriculum. 

A certain unconventional freedom of design is allowable in 
these missives, because of their evanescent character. Like 
world’s fair buildings they come under the head of festival design, 
gala architecture, or frolic art; but for all that let us not advocate 
the production of more ugliness than must be. The valentine 
offers a field for original design, and for original English com- 
position, which has not been as yet very widely recognized in 
our schools. If we only had eyes to see we would not have to 
go to the ends of the earth for educative material in art and 
handicraft. 
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MARCH 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, Director of the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, when speak- 
ing in Boston last January said, ‘The first 
thing to teach children in Nature Study is not 
to grumble at the weather. The weather is 
not a human institution and therefore it can- 
not be improved. If all the energy wasted in 
talking about the weather could be turned to some useful end, 
there is no knowing what might be accomplished. I wouldn’t 
give a cent to live in a climate that hadn’t spunk enough to 
get up a first-class storm. Some of the keenest pleasures of 
memory are associated with days when we were soaked to the 
skin in a splendid storm.’ March is the month of months in 
which to recall these words and lay them to heart. Nature 
is at her spring cleaning, a process calculated to influence 
about everything and everybody in one way or another. Who 
was it that said, ‘“‘When Nature gushes I love to stand by 
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and let her gush”? It must have been in March that Emerson 


wrote: 
But Nature whistled with all her winds, 
Did as she pleased and went her way.* 


This is the time to re-read Stevenson’s Windy Nights, and 
The Wind, and that dear old poem by William Howitt, The Wind 
in a Frolic. Out in Oskosh, Wisconsin, last spring, Miss Mary 
E. Kennedy asked the primary children to put down on paper 
what the wind would look like if he were a man. One of the 
drawings is reproduced on page 39. Isn’t it creepy? How well 
it illustrates Stevenson’s Wind poems! 


Spring has no more welcome herald than this blessed little 
songster, the first of the Joculatores Domini of St. Francis, 
in his spotted brown robe; bride of poverty, traveling preacher 
of happiness, joyful harbinger of better days. I listen for him 
with deeper love and longing every year. Sometimes in New 


* From Emerson’s ‘Fragments of Nature.” 
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England it seems as though the winter would never end. Snow 
and sleet and rain, freeze and thaw, sullen calm and stinging 
wind, elbow one another day after day, all through January, and 
February, and March, and—vwell, did you ever read ‘“How Spring 
Came in New England,” by Charles Dudley Warner? When 
we are almost persuaded that ‘‘there ain’t goin’ to be no spring,” 
Melospiza appears, God bless him! He comes in the night and 
sings first at sunrise some pleasant morning; but after that 
he sings every morning rain or shine. It is odd to hear him 
when the snow is falling, and when Jack Frost is still making 
ice, but it warms the heart, and hope and joy return with him 
to glad the day. 

I hope he will be heard in every schoolroom, even in the 
cities. Use this picture,* use every picture you can find and 
all the literature you can recall, to make the world alive for your 
children. Listen,—‘‘With us time itself does not progress. It 
revolves. Every circumstance is regulated after an unchange- 
able pattern—according to the inflexible laws of an iron 
formula. Outside, the day may be blue and gold, but the light 
that creeps down through .. the . . windows is gray and 
niggard. Of seed time or harvest, of the reapers bending over 
the corn, or the grape gatherers threading through the vines, of 
the beauty of sun and moon, of the music of daybreak and the 
silence of great nights, of the rain falling through leaves, of the 
dew creeping over the grass and making it silver, we know 
nothing.’? That was not written by a city teacher voicing her 
own and her pupils’ feeling, it is from the De Profundis of Oscar 
Wilde, and describes his jail, but it is all too true of many a dark- 
ened schoolroom. 

Let in the spring song; wash in the March breezes; feed on 
the daffodils! If you are in health the work of the month may 
throb with new life, even in a city. 


* From a photograph by Charles H. Tolman, first published in the Journal of the Maine 
Ornithological Society, and reproduced here by courtesy of the Editor of that Journal, Mr. 
W. H. Brownson, Superintendent of Schools, Portland. 
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March and the vernal equinox had arrived. When we 
looked from the western windows of the Golden Chamber at 
six o’clock the Uplands were already smiling to the sun, just 
up from his bath in the Bay. Half way to the zenith the bent 
old moon shone like a spot of high light in the polished sky. How 
clean and fresh the world is after the drenching and airing of 
a March Monday! The celestial hemisphere seemed arched 
over the earth like a Dionysian ear to catch the first notes of 
the returning birds. Should our ears be deaf to them? Blessed 
and I decided to dress at once and to go out for the early 
music. 

When we entered the Kirkway, a half-hour later, we found 
therein an eager and nipping air. A breeze from the northwest 
gossipped of snowbanks just over the edge of the horizon, and 
patches of old ice along the path, defended from the sun by a 
stubborn phalanx of cat briar, reminded our feet that winter’s 
army of occupation had many a camp yet in our northern zone. 

The Kirkway saunters along through Bramblecroft and 
slides down Goldenrod Hill, eastward, to The Lists. Since the 
old days of my boyhood when Arthur and his Knights and all 
militant Christendom used to meet on this green level, the King’s 
Highway along its eastern side blocked with horses and pages 
and men-at-arms, and Goldenrod Hill rising up from its western 
side, crowded with fair ladies rank above rank to the very crest, 
the Lists have deteriorated. There, summer after summer, 
generations of peaceful men have mowed down armies of timothy 
and daisy, with no witnesses but the birds and the boys who 
chased butterflies along the borders. One fateful year an over- 
lord allowed the ends, north and south, to be given over to dwell- 
ings, ploughed the rest of it from hill to highway, and planted 
cabbages, to raise their heads where knightly heads had fallen. 
Since then this fertile plain has yielded its annual harvests not 
only to man but to the birds. The birds love it. It lies warm 
and level under the sun, open, so that no enemy can approach 
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unseen. It is bordered next the hillside with thickets of black- 
berry and cat briar, bayberry, sumach and huckleberry, alder, 
wild cherry, rose, grape, and apple, into which birds can dart 
at a moment’s notice. On the other side rows of acacias and 
elms arching the King’s Highway, afford a vantage ground from 
which birds can reconnoitre, and an eminence behind which 
they can drop, upon occasion, and sail down the air to ’Quashcut 
meadows. 

On Goldenrod Hill the air was chill, but along the edge of 
The Lists, the tangled thickets were huddled warm in the slant 
sunshine; and there, threading the capricious twig corridors, 
searching every corner of the traceried halls, were the sparrows, 
just up from the South, hobnobbing with their northern rela- 
tives; whispering, chatting, laughing, singing, foolish with the 
fun of being at The Lists again. There were the Tree Spar- 
rows with their copper casques, the Song Sparrows with their 
spotted corselets, the Fox Sparrows in their rusty armor; there 
were the Juncoes in gun-metal and silver, and the Chickadees 
in tempered steel. Ah, ’twas a gallant company! How the air 
trembled with the tumultuous pickings and pipings of their lutes 
and fifes! 

What nonchalant courage these scraps of life exhibit! 
With winter lurking in the valleys and frost patrolling the upper 
air, with vast death lying in wait northward, just beyond the 
horizon wall, these little knights camp here and sing like the 
Crusaders scornfully revelling upon the edge of hostile Asia. 

Blessed and I returned to breakfast with an echo of their 
songs in our hearts, and with something of their fine courage 
warming our blood. 

Get out yourself, occasionally, my schoolroom-bound friend. 
The fresh air, the prophetic atmosphere, will do you good. Wash 
in the breeze; breakfast on sunshine; read the Daily Miracle! 
Better know the doings of the oldest inhabitants, than the crimes 
of the latest degenerates. The Morning teaches a lore worth 
more to you as a teacher than all the gossip of hoodlumville and 
snobdum put together. 
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E PATIENT, oh, be patient! Put your ear against 
the earth; Listen there how noiselessly The 
germ o’ the seed has birth—How noiselessly 
and gently it upheaves its little way, Till it 
parts the scarcely broken ground, And the blade 
stands up in day.” 

“Be patient! oh, be patient! The germs of 
mighty thought Must have their silent under- 
growth—Must underground be wrought; But as 
sure as there’s a Power that makes the grass 
appear, Our land shall be green with liberty, 
The blade-time shall be here.”’ 

Those are the words of Richard C. Trench, 
Archbishop of Dublin for twenty years, and they 
seem to have been written especially for teachers, 
who, about the first of April, begin to wonder 
whether the year’s work is likely to bear fruit enough in June 
for the pupils to “‘pass.’? But it comes with a deeper message 
to the thoughtful teacher. It suggests the larger question, Are 
we working with nature, that we may share that patience and 
that vision? The Power behind nature makes for truth, for 
goodness and for beauty. Does our work? If it does, then we 
may rejoice with the sun, laugh with the brooks, smile with the 
landscape, and sing with the birds every spring, knowing that 
our work will count. 


Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air, 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rains, 

Is with us once again. 

As yet the turf is dark, although you know 

That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 


* * * * * 
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There is a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet air of morn; 
One almost looks to see the very street 


G hi : 
row purple at his feet EE ee 


And the birds are returning, also. Read again 
to the children Longfellow’s charming Poet’s 
Tale, The Birds of Killingworth, and give 
the dear little voyagers a hearty welcome. 

O that our eyes might be cleared 


With drops of some celestial juice * 


to see relations! Think of it. In the community that person 
is held in highest esteem who is most widely helpful to all 
his neighbors, who is foremost in every good work. Ina graded 
school it is a crime for one child to help another, and a disgrace 
for him to help his teacher. What sort of ethical training is 
that? Does that school code encourage good citizenship? Enforce 
an artificial standard for fifteen years in school and you 
make people who will spend the next fifty years of their lives 
in city tenements without knowing so much as the names of 
their next door neighbors. In the little red schoolhouse the 
older children still help the younger, and the younger help the 
older, and all help the teacher and the teacher helps everybody. 
In the country, neighbors are still neighborly. In the city, 
neighborliness seems to be dying out. Selfishness, isolation? 
That is the very secret of hell. Codperative service? That is 
the chief joy of this earth, and the best news we have of heaven. 
‘“‘“His servants shall serve Him and they shall see His face.” 
In schools pupils of different grades should work together for 
a common good, and coodperate to lift the whole community 
to a higher standard of living. Children who need practice in 
measuring and ruling lines might make the ‘“‘squared paper”’ 
required by upper grade pupils to whom such work is mere 
mechanical repetition of no educational value. The manual 


* From Lowell’s ‘‘Beaver Brook.”’ 
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training classes might make all the simple toys required for the 
lower grade object drawing. Single letters and words on small 
cards useful in word and sentence building in the lowest grades 
would afford ample practice in lettering for the highest grades. 
Moreover, the incentives to all such work would be vastly greater 
than the incentives to the usually artificial tasks and useless 
products of school life. 
& 


A SPRING TRAGEDY 


Never an April but brings to me one penitential morning. 
When the low booming of the sea comes through the soft air, 
and the flickers are calling from the old apple trees, and the warm 
sunlight sifts in through the blossoming elms, I feel myself a 
boy again on my way to school. I was vaguely happy amid 
the beauty and music of that hour, now more than thirty years 
ago, and elated over the finding of a “lucky scaler’’—-a smooth, 
flat, elliptical pebble, just right to throw a hundred yards. I 
sauntered along whistling, tossing the pebble and catching it, 
dreaming of what I might do with it, when suddenly from out 
the wayside bushes a song sparrow flew to one of the feather- 
limbs of an elm not twenty feet away, and perched there, facing 
me. Quick as lightning, without a second’s thought, I let fly 
the scaler at him, just as he tipped back-his head to sing. The 
sweet first notes were scarcely uttered when that stone by some 
extraordinary fatality of aim struck the little singer in the throat, 
stopped the song instantly, and brought the bird to the ground 
straight like another stone. My heart turned over, my hair 
stirred beneath my cap, a cold sweat broke out upon me. I 
caught my books under my arm and ran, ran like a thief, along 
the level road, around the bend by the carpenter’s shop, down 
into the hollow, over the bridge, up the hill past the church, 
on and on, until my breath came in gasps and my knees trembled. 
How could I ever go home again? What would mother say? 
What would my father do when he found out that in spite of 
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his oft repeated word,‘‘ Never throw a stone at a bird,” I had 
murdered a song sparrow? How couldI go on to school? What 
would my teacher say? What would Jozy say,—Jozy, that 
golden-haired little lady with the tender heart, just across the aisle? 
She would discover my sin and hate me. How I managed to 
live through that day I cannot tell. In every recitation I expected 
the next question to be, ‘‘Who killed a song sparrow this morning?” 
In every lull between classes I heard those few plaintive notes 
and then the dull thud of the stone that cut them off. When- 
ever I looked out the window at the sadly moving trees a dead 
bird and a dark stone fell together from a limb. O, ’twas a 
heavy heart I carried! And when at last school was over and 
I had to go home, I went around by the railroad that I might 
not pass the unlucky spot where the little singer lay dead. It 
was days before I dared climb over the wall to see the wee body; 
and then I did not find it. If only I could have found it and 
buried it decently in the garden, under the hollyhocks, then I 
might have forgotten it and been at peace; but now, every 
April, when the supreme morning dawns, that piteous sparrow 
reappears and sings, and dies by my hand again, and 


Woe is me to bear the burning wound 
That shames me in the office of the Grail.* 


Let us repeat to all our children everywhere, ‘‘Never throw 
a stone at a bird.’? Let us teach them to know the birds 
and to love them so that the life of every little feathered friend 
we have will be as safe as human forethought can make it. In 
a recent letter from Mr. William J. Long, occurs this noteworthy 
passage: “‘At the present moment the birds, as a class, are 
far more important to man than are all his domestic animals. 
He could get on without the latter, as he did once before, but 
without the birds, insect life would multiply till crops and human 
life would be impossible.”’ Later in the letter Mr. Long adds: 


“Cats, viewed through man’s or nature’s eyes, are harmful creatures. 
The balance against them is enormous. They destroy a thousand times 


* From Wagner’s “‘Parsifal.”” Huckel’s translation. 
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their own value in bird life,* and in our homes they are prolific breeders of 
throat and lung diseases. I have examined perhaps two hundred cats without 
finding one that, in my judgment, was fit to live in the same room with chil- 
dren. Kittens, for a very short time, and cats that live wholly out of doors 
are reasonably free from diseases. A very few help somewhat to keep down 
vermin; but the vast majority ought to be killed at once in justice to the birds 


and to ourselves.” 


Such facts as these should be published throughout the 
country. Since we must choose, sooner or later, between cats 
and the Birds of Passage, let us choose now, and act accordingly. 


@ 


THE WILD CHORUS 


Everybody has heard some version of that story about 
the barbarian potentate who heard a civilized orchestra for 
the first time, and who liked best ‘‘the very first piece they 
played, the one before the first one on the program.’’ And I 
suppose that everybody remembers his first experience with 
an oratorio better than the oratorio itself,—the great hall hum- 
ming with the gathering crowd, the thump of the seats turned 
down by the ushers, the singers dropping in by two’s and three’s, 
the musicians arriving with their diverse instruments; and then 
the squeaking and twanging, the soft whistling and the low 


‘ 


*Edward Howe Forbush, author of Useful Birds and Their Protection, estimates that 
the domestic cats in Massachusetts alone kill 700,000 song birds annually. See Chapter XI, 
Checks upon the increase of useful birds, p. 363. 

+ The scientific statement of the facts concerning the interrelations of the insect world, 
the birds, and mankind may be gathered from such publications of the United States Govern- 


ment, Department of Agriculture, as 

Value of Swallows as Insect Destroyers. By H. W. Henshaw. Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Circular No. 56. 

How Birds Affect the Orchard. By F. E. L. Beal. Reprint from Year-Book of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1900. : 

Birds as Weed Destroyers. By Sylvester D. Judd. Reprint from Year-Book of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1898. 


The Blue Jay and Its Food. By-F. E.L. Beal. Reprint........ 1896. 
The Meadow Lark and Baltimore Oriole. By F. E. L. Beal........ 1895. 
Four Common Birds of Farm and Garden. BySylvester D. Judd. Reprint....... 1895. 


The Food of Nestling Birds. BySylvester D. Judd. Reprint........ 1900. 
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growling, constantly increasing in volume and 
in variety, as the violins and the viols, the 
flutes and the oboes, the cellos, the harps, and 
the other things unknown by name to the 
layman, slipped into tune. I believe that first 
Sweet inundation of the tide of harmony 
which flows to the Mosaic rod of the leader, 
would not be half so thrilling had we not seen the filling of the 
stage and heard the tuning of the orchestra. 

Have you been up at four o’clock one of these superb May 
mornings? You ought to do that at least once a year, to see the 
maejstic rising of the curtain of the night, and to hear the prelude 
to the day’s message played by the full company of birds. But I 
am sure it would mean more to you had you been up early during 
April to note the gathering of the performers. Then you would 
have heard the flicker picking his strings, the sparrow playing a 
little run, the bluebird fifing a note or two, the red-wing trying a 
chord, the robin playing his flute. They saunter in, one or two at 
a time, until about the middle of May, when the choir is full, and 
then, every morning at four, the overture is performed, with an 
abandon beyond the reach of the best Hungarian orchestra. 

Some who read these words live in a city and cannot see 
that which ‘makes each day a festival.’? I am sorry for you. 
All you can do is to look up at the morning sky, out of reach, 
above the chimneys, and remember that it spreads out beyond the 
ragged edges of the city, beyond the ruined fields, to the sweet 
valleys and the lordly hills where brooks babble and the shy 
wild things grow as they please in the soft sunshine, and the 
birds thrill the elastic air with song. Yes, there is one other 
thing you can do; you can read the poets, and by their aid image 
more clearly what is taking place in the open, where 


There’s a whisper in the orchard, there’s a laughter in the breeze, 
There’s a catbird’s chuckle in the maple tree; 

And the wind has come from westward, scattering the maple-keys! 
Oh, it’s time to break your fetters and be free! * 


*From “Song of the Open.’’ by Sara Hamilton Birchall. 
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But you can’t be free, you say? No, perhaps not, wholly ; 
but do let your spirit mount with the rising sap; let your heart 
feel the throb of the May; then even your city schoolroom will 
glow with a mellower light, and there will be a sweeter music in 
the morning, and the dry stick of schoolroom work will bud and 
blossom like Aaron’s rod. 


@ 


MAY 


Wreaths for the May! 
* * * * 


What potent blood hath modest May, 
What fiery force the earth renews, 

The wealth of forms, the flush of hues; 
What joy in rosy waves outpoured 

Flows from the heart of Love, the Lord! * 


And in your schoolroom, my friend, how fare the children 
in May? As the heat begins to strengthen, do the days begin 
to lengthen, and drag, and make everybody nervous? Then 
pray Emerson’s prayer to the Spring: 

Thou, O Spring, canst renovate 
All that high God did first create. 
Be still his arm and architect, 


Rebuild the ruin, mend defect. 
* * * * * 


Not less renew the heart and brain, 
Scatter the sloth, wash out the stain, 
Make every single eye sun-clear, 

To every soul bring beauty near.* 


Those of you who read May-day every spring, as you ought, 
will detect the change of a word or two in the last lines, to fit 
the occasion; but it is a change Emerson himself would approve, 
I am sure, under the circumstances. 

A clear eye for the beauty of the world, that is worth praying 
for. “Be careful what you pray for in youth,’ said Mohammed, 


* From Emerson’s ‘‘May-Day.” 
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“lest in old age you get too much of it.” But could one get too 
much of that blessed gift? Could one see too much beauty? No; 
the eye is never satisfied with seeing, but 


In its surfeit longs for further joy.* 


Contemplation of the beautiful,—-that is one of the eternal pleas- 
ures. In those who have the sun-clear eye is fulfilling daily the 
old prophecy of David, ‘Thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of Thy pleasures.”’ 

But the eye that sees should be backed with a will that 
commands beauty to appear in the work of the hand, and com- 
mands like a centurion, not like a Canute. When the will can 
say to the hand, “‘Do this,’’ and it doeth it, then the proud waves 
which cast up only ugliness will be stayed. Now this happy day 
will never come so long as Design is looked upon as the addition 
of something to the outside of a thing. Design is the name of 
the process by which beautiful things are produced, a process 
which involves observation, perception, reason, judgment, taste, 
skill, all seasoned with common sense; a process by which ideas 
are embodied in adequate forms, like souls in beautiful bodies. 

The command, ‘‘Make a design,’’ is about as intelligible 
to the average child, and about as reasonable, as the command, 
“Make a Djinn!” ; 


@ 


PROMOTION DAY 


Once upon a time a jackdaw found a feather which had 
fallen from the tail of a peacock. You remember the fable. 
But do you perceive that it all happened only a year ago when 
high schools had “‘commencements” and primary schools had 
“sraduations,’? and children in short nether garments paraded 
with “class pins’? These terms and trinkets are all borrowed 
from colleges. Freshman, sophomore, junior and senior classes 


*From ‘The Eye Sentient,’’ by James Parton Haney. 
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in high schools are equally absurd. Why ape 
anything or anybody? Why not be self- 
respecting and sensible? Primary schools and 
grammar grades have a Promotion Day in 
June; that is all. So many pupils leave 
school at the end of the ninth year, that the 
highest class in grammar schools may be said 
to have a Graduation Day, and High School pupils have a Gradu- 
ation Day also. A Commencement is a College function. 

Let us keep the exercises as simple and unassuming as possi- 
ble. No “histories” and ‘‘wills’” and ‘‘prophecies”’ brought down 
from above and made pitifully absurd; no ‘‘valedictorian” and 
“salutatorian,’’ and all that, below the high school. In the lower 
schools we will have appropriate and beautiful exercises by the 
children, having the peculiar charm of childhood itself, a charm 
inimitable, and, alas, too quickly evanescent, even when untouched. 

Let the children ‘‘play school,”’ hold an old-fashioned spell- 
ing match, give an exhibition of the latest methods in teaching 
the oldest subjects, give a concert, give a literary entertainment, 
have an exhibition of drawing with a “guide” explaining it, 
have a drawing lesson with the results all ranked by the children 
and exhibited, give a little play written by the children and staged 
by them, or tableaux, based on the history they have studied. 
The modern school offers no end of good material to vastly 
entertain and instruct the modern parent. 

Let the invitations to the parents be made by the children; 
let the programs or souvenirs of the occasion be the work of the 
children themselves. At the end of the high school course is 
early enough to call in the professional printer. In a few more 
years we shall not have to call him even then, for in every gram- 
mar and high school building there will be a printing press, and 
the children will print whatever they need. 

You doubt that, do you? Wait andsee. When the “school 
garden”’ enthusiasm cools, the next heat will be “printing presses.” 
Mr. Philip Emerson, one of the most successful school gardeners 
in Massachusetts, confessed in public, recently, that the “school 
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printing press is the greatest find yet in elementary education.” 
He has recently established a school press in his building. There 
are others. The school press gives a vitality to the study of 
English,—-spelling, punctuation, capitalization, composition,— 
to drawing, design, and pictorial composition; to applied mathe- 
matics, chemistry, mechanics, manual training, and a half-dozen 
subordinate topics, such as no other “correlating center” can give. 
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We were on our way to visit schools, in that unique settle- 
ment called Provincetown, which rests so contentedly in the 
fist wherewith Cape Cod protects Plymouth Colony from the 
buffetings of the north Atlantic. My companion, a man of 
seventy, who had followed the sea as cabin boy, sailor, mate, 
and captain, now school committee, pound keeper, justice of 
the peace, and philosopher at large, was proving to me that 
refrigerator cars had enriched the salmon fishers of Oregon 
and impoverished the cod fishers of Massachusetts. We were 
passing a pile of gray scraps of unusual shape. 

“Hello!’? I exclaimed, ‘‘What are those things?” 

“Good land !’’ said he in scornful surprise, ‘‘Don’t you know 
what them be?” 

“Fish skins, aren’t they?”’ 

“Of course; a fool would see that. But you jus’ look here 
and let me learn ye somethin’ useful.” 

He stepped to the pile and picked up a skin. 

“Do you see that black line runnin’ right along there? Wall, 
one time the devil he caught a cod fish. He held him up ’tween 
his thumb and finger and looked him square in the face. ‘Now,’ 
says he, ‘my beauty, I’ve got ye!’ ‘Not by a jug full,’ says the 
cod; and he gives one flip and away he goes. But the claws of 
the devil burnt a line along his sides from gill to tail, and ever 
sence then the spawn of that cod has been haddock.” 
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The veiled merriment, the assumed solemnity, the off-shore 
ease with which this sea yarn was told, were simply irresistible. 
I laughed aloud. 

‘Well, I never knew that before!” I said, using that common 
Yankee rejoinder, thoughtlessly, as country folk habitually do. 
The old man turned upon me suddenly, his sea-green eyes charged 
with terrible conviction, and with the unction of an old Hebrew 
prophet he said, as he pointed his crooked forefinger at me, 
“Young man, I want you to understand that it takes all the 
folks in the world to know all there is known.” 

Hardly a day has passed since that Ancient Mariner held me 
with his glittering eye, that I have not been reminded of his 
rebuke, and impressed afresh with the truth of his statement. 
“Tt takes all the folks in the world to know all there is known.”’ 
Just think of that a moment, you young teacher of drawing— 
you whose head has been too large since they praised your childish 
drawings in the primary school; think of that when you criti- 
cise the methods of grade teachers much older than you in 
experience. Think of it, grade teacher,—you who have taught 
so long and are sufficient unto yourself; out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, like this callow drawing teacher, a word 
of wisdom has been known to fall. Think of it, arrogant super- 
visor. There’s not a teacher in the ranks from whom you cannot 
learn. There’s not a child in school who cannot help you to 
a larger life. And your Superintendent, that man who does 
not appreciate art, who will not give you all the time you want, 
all the supplies you want, all the freedom you want,—he knows 
a thing or two. I tell you, “It takes all the folks in the world 
to know all there is known.”’ 

The recognition of this simple truth is good for swelled heads. 
Repeat it every day and your hat will come off more easily; you 
will begin to lift it to others—folks you don’t see in the glass! 
Repeat it thrice a day, and you will not be apt to assume, when 
you speak in public, that all those bright ideas are your own, 
that all those designs are original, that all the success you have 
had, all the eminence you have attained, has been due to your 
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native wealth of intellect. You will not take notes on lectures 
and publish them as your own without so much as a thank- 
you to the one who helped you. You will not go on your high 
and mighty way without a word of appreciation, right and left, | 
to the humble friends who have made possible the splendid 
development of your life. Splendid? Don’t fiatter yourself. 
‘Alas, alas,’ as Carlyle laments, ‘‘who of us is there that can 
say, ‘I have worked’? The faithfulest of us are unprofitable 
servants; the faithfulest of us know that best. The faithfulest 
of us may say, with sad and true old Samuel, ‘Much of my life 
has been trifled away.’ ”’ 

Before this school year ends, do remember to pay your 
intellectual and spiritual debts. Kind words of appreciation from 
you, thank-you’s to those who in their hearts know they have been 
of service to you, and to those dear souls who never dream they 
have helped anybody, will fill your little world with joy. Do not 
think that formal statement in your printed report is enough— 
“In closing I wish to express my thanks,” etc. Do you really 
wish to express them? Then DO it. Do it now. Go to each 
individual and look him in the face, man fashion, and say the 
kind word. O, it is hard, hard to do it sometimes, after years 
of theft, for the thank-you is really a confession. Never mind; 
do it. ‘Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” The 
harder it is for you, the smaller you really are! 


@ 


A VACATION ABROAD 


Hundreds of teachers and supervisors will go abroad this 
summer. I envy those who are going for the first time. The 
counting of dollars, the study of guide books, the planning of 
what to take, the arranging of one’s affairs to leave, the checking 
off of days as the date of sailing draws inevitably nearer, the 
suppressed elation of spirit as one says nonchalantly to one’s 
neighbors, ‘‘Yes, on the Romantic of the Green Star Line, June 
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25th,’”? (as if one had been running across every season)—-Ah! 
one goes to Europe for the first time but once. And then the 
great ship, like a living thing, and the vast circle of the sea early 
in the morning with only one’s self and a barefoot sailor on deck, 
the fresh breeze twisting one’s hair; the steady throb of the 
engines, the odd striking of the hour, never in agreement with 
one’s watch, the bugle calling to breakfast; the new acquaintances, 
all so wise about foreign countries and so ready to advise a novice ; 
the solemn discussion of the day’s run, the excitement over a 
sail or a porpoise; then the Azores !—Gibraltar !!—Italy !!!—-Ah! 
one can never go to Europe again for the first time! 

You will never forget these preliminaries, but many of the 
things you make the trip on purpose to see, the things you vow 
to remember to your dying day, you Will forget, unless you work. 
O, yes, I know it is to be a vacation; you are going for pleasure; 
but let me tell you that your pleasure will be greater and last 
longer if you make notes on what you see. The first time I saw 
a foreign country I was so fortunate as to have a traveling com- 
panion who was a past master in the art of travel. He was a 
maker of notes. He used to say to me, “‘You will be thankful, 
when you return, for every single line and dot you make in your 
Baedeker and for every word you write.’’ I believed him and 
made sketchesand notes all the time. In fact, during the nine 
months of that first trip, I scribbled on the margins of fifteen 
guide books, filled two sketch books with careful drawings, and 
made six volumes of closely written illustrated notes. Farwell 
was right. I have never regretted a single stroke I made with 
pen, pencil, or brush, during those wonderful days. 

It didn’t occur to me that my notes would ever be of value 
to anybody else; but recently James Hall dropped in, on his way 
to The Corners, and caught me consulting them. ‘Why don’t 
you write something on taking notes in Europe?” he said. “It 
would be helpful to teachers who are going for the first time.” 
I believe everybody, as long as I can. Farwell was right about 
taking the notes; perhaps Hall is about showing them; so here 
they are, six pages of them. 
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D7. 


388 Route 57. YSSELMONDE. 


Holland, mostly coined at Dordrecht, Picturesque view of the busy Mer- 
wede and of the Maas (‘de Noord’) flowing thence to the N. towards Rot- 
terdam. 

After quitting the station of Dordrecht, the train crosses the 
Maas by an iron bridge of four arches resting on six piers. 1441/. M. 
Zwyndrecht; 148 M. Barendrecht; 1611/2 M. Ysselmonde, oppo- 
site the influx of the Dutch Yssel into the Maas, with a turreted 
chateau. The train crosses the S. and narrower arm of the Meuse 
and the Noorder Eiland and then the main arm of the Meuse, by 
the bridge mentioned at p. 261. A fine view of the river and town 
is obtained. « 5) 

454'/yM. Rotterdam, see p. 262. _— Reatty ee ion 
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The making of notes rests on good authority: ‘The educa- 
tional process is not complete until impression has been followed 
by expression,” say the psychologists. ‘‘What I give away I 
take with me,” said the old Quaker. ‘‘Give, and it shall be given 
unto you,’’ said the Master. They all present phases of the same 
truth. You can’t remember a comic story, even, until you have 
given it away to somebody. Reading a guide book in the presence 
of a masterpiece is not expression. It is merely another form 
of impression, often confusing and deadening the impression 
made by the masterpiece itself. 


See thou bring not to field and stone, 
The fancies found in books; 

Leave authors’ eyes, and fetch your own 
To brave the landscape’s nooks.* 


And how much rather the nooks of European cities and museums. 
Read your Baedeker before you go to see a thing, and read it 
again when you have seen it; but for the first moments when 
in the presence of the thing itself, do look at IT. 

What surprises await those who use their own eyes! In 
describing Michelangelo’s Holy Family, a certain ‘‘Springer’’ 
(sufficient authority to be quoted by Carl Baedeker) says, ‘‘The 
Madonna, a large-framed woman, kneels on the ground and 
leans to one side as she hands the infant ober her shoulder to 
her husband who stands behind and finishes the group. In the 
hollow way of the middle distance walks the sturdy little John 
the Baptist, who looks merrily back at the domestic scene.”’ 
The italics are mine, to call attention to the facts which even a 
print of the picture will reveal to any tyro, namely, that Mary 
is sitting, that Joseph is not standing, that the child is being 
recetbed by his mother, and that if the group is thus “complete,” 
there is no need of mentioning John the Baptist! That imp of 
a boy is not looking back at a domestic ‘‘scene,’’ but up at an 
invisible something in the air about six inches from his head! 
He is cross-eyed, and anything but merry in expression. 


* From Emerson’s ‘‘Waldeinsamkeit.’’ 
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But I am wandering. What I started to say is this: Only 
when your observation of the picture itself is followed with some 
sort of expression, is your memory of it likely to be permanent. 

The simplest form this expression can take is the marking 
of the guide book. After studying exhaustively the picture for 
yourself, turn to the guide book, and go through the description 
line by line, word by word, comparing it with your own obser- 
vation of the original. Underline the words which most happily 
describe it. Cross out any inadequate word and substitute a 
better one. Write your own impression of it in the margin. Be 
specific. Do not write ‘fine,’ ‘beautiful,’ ‘“great.’”? These 
come to mean nothing. Say ‘‘fine drawing of hands’’; or “‘beau- 
tiful effect of rosy light’; or “‘great as a piece of technique in 
water color.’’ Say what you mean. 

The next thing to do is to sketch. Do not say you can’t. 
Try it. Do not try to reproduce the masterpiece. Just put down 
a few lines with a fountain-pen, to indicate its composition. 
You will be astonished months afterward with the magical power 
of such a sketch to call up the original. Not only will this be 
true in the case of paintings, but in the case of everything else. 
Plate II shows the margins of four leaves from two of my Italian 
guide books. I wanted to remember the Cancelleria Palace in 
Rome because the colonnade of the inner court of our Boston 
Public Library is said to be similar to one of its colonnades. On 
the margin of the second leaf are the composition lines of the 
Apollo Belvidere, of Canova’s Perseus (that out-Greeks the 
Greek), and of the Mercury, which with the Laocoén glorify the 
corners of that wonderful quadrangle of sculpture in the Vatican. 
The next margin gives three of Claude Lorraine’s masterpieces. 
I knew Claude through Ruskin only (and a few prints); these 
were the first originals I had seen. Pope Innocent X was my 
first great Velasquez. It seemed to me almost superhuman. 
As a piece of brush work it stands in the very highest rank. Some 
portrait painters say it is the greatest portrait in the world. Those 
few scratches and my brief note served to fix it forever in my 
memory. In making notes, I utilize also every blank space 
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my guide book offers. Plate I is a page, the last in a chapter, 
from my Belgium and Holland book. Plate III is from the same 
volume. Here the back of a map is utilized. I like to see 
everything. Wrought iron hinges, simple panels, old candle- 
sticks, still in use, are not down in the book; but they mean more 
to a teacher of handicraft than half the things that are! 

Europe is full of these pleasant surprises. The most valuable 
thing I found in St. Peter’s on a feast day was the cooling grease 
of a dripping candle! Its lines were finer than any others in 
the whole vast interior, and its colors more harmonious! Plate 
IV is another map-back, this time from Baedeker’s Central Italy. 
It reflects the civil and religious life that was, and the life that 
now is, in old Siena. One cannot recall at will such useful and 
amusing details vividly enough to make use of them. Sketch 
them at the time and they are yours when you need them. Plate 
V is a page from my English note book, and Plate VI a page from 
that which contains my account of the journey down the Rhine. 
I made eighty such sketches in one day. Comment is unnecessary. 

Again, let me say, do not waste your precious moments 
in Europe reading. You can read at home before you go, and 
after you return. While you are there, WORK. 

Such notes as I have made I find invaluable. As Keats 
might have said, They are a joy forever; their helpfulness 
increases; they will never pass into nothingness; but will still 
keep a memory bright, and an experience full of sweet dreams, 
and health, and quiet growing. Therefore, on every morrow, 
be ye writing and making sketches, a potent band to bind you 
to the beauties of the earth. 


ce 
A MODERN ARGOSY 


Among resolves none is more legitimate to the teacher than 
a resolve to make the summer vacation a means of promoting 
power to teach. Such power may be promoted by an escape 
into the wild, where worn-out nerves may be renewed, and flabby 
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muscles made strong again. Perhaps it may be promoted by 
attendance upon a summer school where the empty reservoirs of 
knowledge may be refilled, and the played-out batteries of power 
re-charged. Perhaps it may be promoted by travel, especially 
such travel as a company of us enjoyed last summer. 

I never would have been of the party but for my friend 
Ralph. Ralph was a teacher, who had worked himself into a 
_ glow of enthusiasm over travel in Greece. Early in the winter 
he began to write me about his hopes and fears for a Greek trip, 
and to urge me to go. His arguments were unanswerable. 
Here is a sample: 


(x) A vacation should promote the power to teach well. (2) A teacher 
of ancient history is likely to perpetuate fancies unless he has seen the ancient 
world. (3) A teacher of the classics is almost certain to deal with mere word 
endings unless he has walked in Hellas and sailed the Mediterranean. (4) A 
teacher of art is attempting to do business on too small capital who has not 
enriched his mind at the sources of art, in Crete and Delos, Olympia and Athens. 
(5) Any teacher who prizes culture should look to the rock whence it was 
hewn and that rock is principally Pentelikon in Attica. In other words, to 
appreciate the new world and help to make a better, one must visit the old 
and study it. In the last analysis that old world is Greece. Into Greece the 
ancient arts of Assyria, Phoenicia, Egypt, and the islands of the sea, were 
poured, and out of Greece came our science and medicine, our history and 
literature, our philosophy and our art. 


I had been in Greece, but that was before Dorpfeldt and 
Evans had uncovered the oldest Olympia and Knossos. I had 
discussed with Ralph all the inconveniences and annoyances 
of travel in that cut-up country of an unknown tongue,—the 
waitings for steamers to take one to the various islands and 
again to take one away, the lack of hotels in hamlets near the 
important classical sites; the long, hot, dusty rides thus involved 
from the centers of accommodation; the uncertainty about the 
quality of water in that rainless country; lack of railroad accom- 
modation; the misfortunes of being “out of season,’’ as the 
average teacher must be; the handicap of ignorance of modern 
Greek in a country where those upon whom one must frequently 
depend for information do not know English, French, or German; 
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and lastly, the need of intelligent guides, guides who know what 
they are talking about, who have eyes to see and who can teach 
others to see. 

“Well,” said Ralph, at last, “there is but one thing to do; we 
must go in our own private yacht, and take our guides with us!” 

“Of course,’’ I replied, “but that is impossible.” 

“Everything is impossible,’? snapped Ralph, ‘until somebody 
does it.” 

Four months after our conversation, I received a letter 
from Ralph, which began, ‘Eureka! We are going to Greece 
in our private yacht!’’ 

I need not go into details. Ralph proved himself a genius. 
He found a yacht “‘made to order,’’ worked up a party of thirty- 
four, and started us across the Atlantic on a liner, Memorial 
Day, 1908--and on Saturday, June 13th, put us on board the 
yacht in the Bay of Naples. 

Even the most sanguine of us were surprised with Ralph’s 
success. When we stepped on board we found ourselves on a 
spacious deck beneath a wide, dark blue canopy. Six dining 
tables awaited us at one end, and at the other, lounges and easy 
chairs, wicker divans, and tables with guide books and trans- 
lations of the classic authors, inviting us to rest and rejoice in 
our inheritance. On the deck below were staterooms of canvas, 
allowing free passage to the air, and bath rooms with running 
water and obedient showers. In short, our craft allowed us to 
live in the open air, to fare sumptuously every day, and to wander 
at our own sweet will, from one classic shrine to another, freer 
than far-famed royal Odysseus. 

Before we could find seats at the tables, the yacht was 
steaming away for the Blue Grotto, and that evening we saw the 
sun flame home to his rest from the crest of Capri. Within 
thirty hours, we had seen the three still active giants of the world 
of fable, Vesuvius, Stromboli, and tna, and passed safely 
between Scylla and Charybdis,—a fearsome strait even under 
a summer sun, and viewed from the deck of a powerful ship 
three times the size of the Argo. 
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Ralph had gotten together a select company. First, and 
foremost always, stood the Master, a tall, black-bearded man, 
a veritable Greek (if one may trust the Fayum portraits) who 
knew Greek history, root and branch, and who could thrill us 
with it from any hilltop in the Hellenic world. Ralph found 
him in a Western university,__the Master, and that silvery lady, 
his wife, whom everybody loved. Next came the Professor, 
a man with the body of an Apollo, and the innocent face of a 
child; an architect by profession, who, having dug foundations 
in every country, knew the history of architecture from the 
inside, and having been born a teacher, and having acquired 
skill as a draughtsman, could re-create any old temple age by 
age before our wondering eyes. The third in our group of 
‘‘Leaders,’? as we came to call them, was the Craftsman. He 
could draw Greek curves on the blackboard without apparent 
effort, cut a Greek rosette from paper while we were still wonder- 
ing over the first fold, sketch the main lines of a map, a landscape, 
a statue, or a temple, or almost anything else, in a twinkling, 
and make us all see beauty at every turn. 

Then came that notable group of leaders-upon-occasion: 
The Scholar from the middle West—a Latin wonder; the Phil- 
osopher from the Northwest—a Greek wit; the Teacher from the 
far West—lover of beauty in nature and art, lover of literature 
and science, but more passionate lover of pupils; the Musician 
from the East—erudite, keen, genial, and as delightful, almost, 
as that quaint and charming lady, his wife. 

The other members of the party were of marked individuality : 
The stately Abbess from Ohio; the Nun from Wisconsin, who 
enjoyed everything and said nothing; and the Vestal from Oberlin, 
with fair face and coral badge of office; the Singer, an 18th 
century English maiden with a 20th century voice; the Super- 
visor, a merry lady who made her own rare jewelry; the Student, 
happy and industrious all day; the Virginian, from a southern 
college, at home anywhere in several languages; the Academician 
and the Collegian, wholesome teachers, satisfactorily American; 
the Rogue, conscientious teacher of mechanics in an art school; 
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the Sightseer, a priceless teacher of little children—off duty ; 
the Chaperone, a matronly auntie from the middle West; and 
last but not least in this group, she whom we called simply, 
Mademoiselle. 

The group of ‘eligible’? men included a good-natured Cynic 
with laughing eyes and mellow voice; an indefatigable Pho- 
tographer who knew how; a Scientist, learned and sure, who 
purchased wisely; the Conductor-in-training, friend of all and 
loved of all; and lastly, but really first, the Young Man, mirror 
of fashion and model traveler. Equally notable, were the calm 
Physician and his handsome and intelligent wife; the Philan- 
thropist, who would rather give than take; and the Providential 
Addition, a quartette of charming girls of marriageable age, 
who came along ‘for the fun of it,’? and who proved to be the 
red wine of the feast. 

Ah! such a goodly company! Shall we ever see the like 
again? Such helpful companionship! Such stories and songs; 
such wit and laughter! The cruise was a Canterbury Pilgrimage 
on ship-board, our yacht was the Wayside Inn afloat! 


If I could put this cruise in song 
And tell what-we enjoyed! . . .* 


We climbed up to old Taormina and stood in its giant theatre 
at midnight under a full moon. We sat upon the ruins of the 
citadel of Syracuse while the Master peopled sea and plain with 
armed men who fought again that battle so fateful for Athens. 
We anchored off Katakolon, and went by special train to Olympia, 
where the Professor convincingly re-arranged the Chariot Race 
Pediment for us, the Craftsman revealed fresh beauties in the 
Hermes and the Victory, and Dr. Dorpfeldt, whom we had the 
good fortune to catch ‘‘at home,” told us of his recent discoveries 
and showed us his latest finds. 

We steamed through the sapphire sea to Crete, that England 
of an age before the bulrush ark of Moses floated on the Nile. 
We followed the steps of Theseus through the Cretan labyrinth, 


*A modification of lines in Emerson’s ‘‘“My Garden.” 
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saw the Greek youths and maidens contending with the Minotaur, 
visited the royal apartments of the Queens of Knossos, saw their 
jewels in the Museum of Kandia, and met Dr. Evans, whose 
wonderful discoveries entitle him to the honor of being called 
the Father of the Minoans. 

For two days our good ship lay in the beautiful bay of 
Nauplia while we climbed to the heights of Mycenae, “‘in the 
innermost corner of Argos’’; explored ‘‘wall-girt Tiryns,’’ and 
drove to Epidauros, the fashionable psycho-physical sanitarium 
of the ancient world. Then we visited Delos, disentangled its 
ruinous plan, walked upon the shore of its sacred lake, worshipped 
in the prehistoric shrine of Apollo, halfway up the mountain 
side, and stood on the tip top of Mount Kynthos, the hub of the 
Cyclades. 

Our ship steamed past the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, 
and entered the Hellespont, past the site of Xerxes’ bridge of 
boats, past the point where Leander swam to Hero for the last 
time, and where all the armies of the ancient world crossed from 
Asia to Europe and from Europe to Asia. After a night on the 
sea of Marmora, we traversed the river that makes glad an 
earthly paradise, the Bosphorus, lined with picturesque castles, 
glittering palaces, quaint houses, and venerable trees, making 
fresh pictures at every turn, and then anchored off the Golden 
Horn. 

At Constantinople we stood within the confines of the oldest 
Greek city, drove across the Roman city, passed through the 
massive walls of the Byzantine City, and stood on the heights 
of St. Eyub overlooking the modern city. We rejoiced in the 
glory of mosaic in the little church where St. Irene worshipped; 
worshipped for ourselves beneath the vast dome of Santa Sophia, 
the widowed queen of churches, precious, wonderful; climbed 
the Galata tower and saw in imagination the Crescent wrest the 
city from the Cross, and there longed for the day when the abom- 
ination of desolation would be overpast. 

In the great bazaar we feasted our eyes upon the peculiar 
treasures of the East brought in caravans from strange lands 
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across leagues of burning sand, and then boarded our yacht 
glad of a floating hotel where neither dogs nor beggars could 
intrude and where the peculiar treasures of the West could be 
ours again. 

But what words can ever suggest the beauty of the Approach 
to Athens! The fascination of watching the solid mountains 
slip noiselessly one behind another and slide into position for the 
supreme moment of the composition, as we approached,—the 
moment when above Philopappos rises the Acropolis, and above 
the Acropolis, Lykabettos, and above Lykabettos, Pentelikon,— 
is something to be appreciated only when presented in three 
dimensions, above a dancing sea, and beneath a rippling atmos- 
phere of liquid sunlight. 

A mere enumeration of the delights of Athens,—the Dipylon 
treasures, the Mycenian splendors, the Acropolis wonders; the 
memories inspired by Kalona and the Pnyx; the experiences 
of the Parthenon at sunset, the Stadion in the afterglow, the 
Olympion by moonlight; the inspirations of the Acropolis as 
interpreted by the Professor, of the museum as the Craftsman 
saw it, and of the Parthenon sculpture recreated in situ by the 
Master,—is enough to fire the enthusiasm of the well-informed 
and to sting the curiosity of the open minded. Such mornings 
of joyful growth, such evenings of happy feasting beneath the 
stars, such nights of perfect rest in the sea-cooled air, made 
each day a festival. 

Then we sailed through Salamis while the Master described 
the battle and identified its strategic points. We tramped over 
Eleusis under the unerring guidance of the Professor to whom 
these labyrinthine plans of superimposed temples, colonnades, 
and gateways,—the modern Eleusinean mysteries—-were less 
mysterious. 

Two hours before sunset the ‘‘Athena”’ lay off Avgina. Put 
ashore on this neglected mountain island, we followed the rocky 
bed of a wet-weather torrent, amid stunted pines and starved 
shrubs of classic pedigree, to the crest where still lives the brave 
little conqueror of three milleniums of years. She is maimed and 
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scarred—this temple queen,—and worn with her long vigil, 
but there she sits with head erect, her fine old face flushed morning 
and evening beneath the lingering kisses of Apollo. We explored 
every nook and corner of this august shrine, and saw with our 
own eyes the foundations of its first temple, foundations laid 
before the dawn of history when pebbles had they for bricks and 
clay had they for mortar. Then we sat together on the western 
terrace and saw the sun sink into the sea of glass mingled with 
fire, and the heaps of flaming cloud burn down to red ashes, 
and the dark of the soft night rise out of the eastern sea. We 
stayed until gina grew pale beneath the cold glances of Diana. 
Then we went down thoughtfully by two’s and three’s, to the 
whispering ledges of the sea wall, took launch to the ‘‘Athena,”’ 
and steamed away, feasting, into the purple west. 

At midnight we traversed the Corinthian Canal, its steep 
high walls steeper and higher in the darkness, and the next 
morning, landing at Itea, took mules and carriages for Delphi. 
Through extensive olive groves, up a winding mountain road, 
past a picturesque village or two, up, terrace after terrace of 
the foot hills of Parnassos, we attained at last the height of our 
ambition, the mountain of the oracle. After such a climb we 
were ready to exclaim with Emerson: 


Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oracle; * 


for only men dead in earnest would have sought it, and only 
solid satisfaction spread abroad could have popularized it. 
The museum of Delphi is one of the richest in Greece, judged 
by its fruits in the brain of the student. Here the whole history 
of Greek art from its archaic childhood to its Roman old age 
may be studied from originals. The fragments called forth all 
our reserves,—the Master, the Professor, the Craftsman, the 
Scholar, and the Musician, all had a voice in interpreting to us 
the wonders of the place. And when we went out for lunch, 


* From Emerson’s ‘“‘The Problem.’’ 
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at last, we left the Professor perched aloft on a stepladder before 
the face of a bronze miracle, dictating observations to the Pho- 
tographer, and measuring, on suspicion of a new canon of the 
human figure! 

Under Agamemnon’s oak the ‘“Athena’s” chief steward 
had spread our lunch. There we ate and drank, talked and 
laughed, bargaining the while, intermittently, with good-natured 
Greeks, for beads and rare embroideries from inland provinces. 
Then we drank from the Castalian spring, consulted the oracle 
itself, under guidance of the Professor, and climbed to the threshing 
floor of Agricola, or some other worthy, for the view,—‘‘the 
finest view in all Greece,” as the Master assured us, though he 
had shown us six other ‘‘finest”” views—and as usual we agreed 
with him. 

But we had still finer views as we descended to Itea at sunset. 
Northward Parnassos frowned and sulked gloomily beneath 
leaden clouds; the muses hid themselves in thick darkness. 
But away to the south the mountains of the Peloponnesus smiled 
and beamed invitingly, bathed in the rosy gold of full sunlight. 
Above the violet sea the hills stood in ascending ranks, each 
more delicately beautiful, until lost in a mystery of glory, 
celestial in radiance, and, in its power to command the imag- 
ination, almost divine. That last evening in Attica brought the 
supreme revelation of the infinite beauty of Athena, the Queen 
of the Air. 

Sailing away into the west that night, homeward bound, 
we confessed to one another our individual satisfactions. For 
one Greek history had come alive; for another the geography 
of the Iliad had cleared; for a third Virgil had become glorified 
afresh. One had come to Greece for fun and was returning 
with great resolves; another would rewrite her history of Greek 
art; the Professor would revise his lectures; the Craftsman would 
design more intelligently and draw with a keener eye; the Student 
had learned how to use museums; the Musician had suggestions 
for new melodies; the Teacher would teach with renewed enthu- 
siasm and with more evident effect. We all agreed that our 
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conceptions of the ancient world, especially of the earliest Hellenic 
world, had been re-arranged, enriched, and vivified, and that we 
would return to our work refreshed and invigorated in body 
and in spirit. In a word we were unanimous in voting the 
Greek Cruise a supreme success. As one put it, “‘I pity all my 
friends who were not of the party.” 


THE KINDERGARTEN SPIRIT 


Kindergarten Training Classes furnish as charming an 
audience as any speaker can ask. The girls are so wide awake, 
so eager for help, so sympathetic, and withal so good to look 
at, that I always quote softly to myself, ‘‘Are they not all min- 
istering spirits, sent forth to minister to those who shall be 
heirs of salvation?’? And when these girls are found later in 
their own classrooms they are quite as charming. They preside 
gracefully in a room full of sunshine and flowers and music and 
happy children. What a pity that the spirit of these teachers is. 
not common to all teachers! Why is it that joy and enthusiasm 
and good-will so seldom leak out in the upper grades? ‘‘The 
lower grade teachers deal always with happy little children,” 
somebody reasons. Well, suppose they do; are not older children 
as capable of happiness? I have no sympathy with the trite 
wail of the pessimist that little children are happiest, that they 
will never be so happy again. I do not believe it. I have not 
found it so in my own experience: Every year brings to me a 
deeper and richer joy in life, and in work, and in friendship, 
and in that which is to be. I see no reason for losing one’s 
pleasure in the companionship of intermediate, grammar, high 
school children; no reason for checking one’s enthusiasm about 
the great things in Nature and Literature and Fine Art; no 
reason for becoming a hard-faced taskmaster. In short I, find 
nothing in “the conditions’’ sufficient to account for the differ- 
ence between the average Kindergartner and the average high 
school teacher. O, to keep open, soft, responsive, alive to all 
the good things of God! 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


“Art for art’s sake’? is a modern invention. All the old 
art was applied art—for drinking cups, temple walls, cathedrals, 
altars, banners to be carried in procession, ceilings, hangings, 
books, gems, etc. Easel pictures and other unrelated art are 
the more recent accompaniments of luxury and the schools. 

When by an arrangement of abstract spots of paint an artist 
produces on his canvas shapes, measures, and tones which have 
balance, rhythm, and harmony, he produces a bit of art for art’s 
sake,—a pleasing but meaningless ‘“‘picture”’ or ‘‘design.’’ Strictly 
speaking, the moment the shape assumes significance, or the 
spots are arranged with reference to weaving or stenciling, the 
art for art’s sake has disappeared, and the thing becomes a 
picture or a bit of decoration for some purpose. 

But considering the phrase more broadly, “‘Art for art’s 
sake’’ is allied with Emerson’s fine phrase, ‘‘Beauty is its own 
excuse for being.’”? Whatever the subject or meaning of the 
picture, whatever the significance or use of the design, unless 
the canvas itself or the pattern is beautiful considered merely 
as an arrangement of shapes, measures and tones, it is not fine 
art. If it is beautiful, the subject is of secondary importance. 

Dr. John C. Van Dyke has published a series of seven uni- 
versity lectures in a book called Art for Art’s Sake.* In the 
introduction he explains that the lectures deal with painting as 
practised by the painters. In the first lecture he affirms that the 
“average person” wants a picture to be ‘“‘an epitomized novel 
in paint,” while the artist chooses rather to picture beauties of 
color, form, tone, atmosphere and light. In a word, the book 
deals with the technical beauties of painting. Ruskin has dis- 
cussed the subject in Modern Painters. All painters, it would 
seem, might be arranged in groups constituting a sort of scale. 
Verestchagin is a type of those at the black end, Millet of those 
in the middle, and Whistler of those at the white end. Verest- 
chagin saw in painting a means of preaching peace by describing 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1897. 250 pp. 41-2x7. Illustrated, 24 plates. 
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the unspeakable horrors of war,—the subject was everything. 
Whistler saw in painting a means of giving pleasure to the eye,— 
the subject was nothing. His own mother’s portrait was exhib- 
ited as “An arrangement in gray and silver.” Parsons preach, 
say those who believe in ‘‘Art for art’s sake,’’ novelists tell stories, 
historians give facts; painters should do with paint what musi- 
cians do with musical sounds—produce harmonies. For Whistler 
and his school, however, all songs may be ‘“‘songs without words,”’ 
or songs in an unknown tongue. Millet sings as sweetly, but 
the common people catch the words of his song, and like him 
all the better for talking sense. Significant art is not necessarily 
something less than fine art. 


i) 
FREE SKETCHING 


Our free illustrative drawing unquestionably opens the realm 
of pictorial art to the child more directly than any other type 
of exercise in pictorial drawing yet discovered, but observant 
teachers know that the best work along this line is secured in 
about the third year, and that improvement thereafter is not only 
slow but oft-times non-existent; in fact in most cases the power 
to illustrate graphically seems to dry up from the fourth year 
onward with alarming haste. A third grade pupil will hilariously 
represent a harvest scene where a half dozen men with horses 
and wagons gather apples by the carload, while a sixth grade 
pupil can hardly be brought by any means whatever to represent 
with any degree of truthfulness a single apple! 

Every thoughtful teacher knows that these primary school 
masterpieces in the realm of landscape, with their glowing skies, 
their transparent masses of leafless trees, their piquant reflections, 
and poetic twilights, come by luck. . The paper happens to be just 
damp enough and the child happens to slobber the color on 
felicitously, and the pools happen to run and dry precisely as 
they should, and from this lucky chaos the skilful supervisor 
clips a masterpiece as astonishing to the little pupil and his won- 
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dering teacher as it is to the awe-struck father and mother who 
gloat over it afterward and rejoice with fear and trembling that 
an artistic genius has been born to them. Undoubtedly such 
exercises lead the pupils to look at the earth and sky with new 
eyes, to regard the effects of fog, mist, rain, and to have an interest 
in landscape painting, but of how much real value is this sort 
of practice in getting that malice aforethought and skill of hand 
which are indispensable to the landscape painter who would 
produce fine art? 

It is a good deal easier to float in an atmospheric background 
and touch into it a few blots of pure color, clip the sheet and 
mount it harmoniously, and call the result a Japanese effect, than 
it is to make an accurate drawing of a single leaf or flower. This 
loose and agreeable dabbling with nature drawing may train 
the esthetic sense to a degree, but of how much real value is it 
in developing the power to draw well? 

Among the thousands of sheets submitted for the Inter- 
national Art Congress Exhibit, in London, scarcely a single 
example of accurate geometric drawing appeared; hardly a geo- 
metric problem worked with instruments, hardly a freehand work- 
ing drawing, to say nothing of an instrumental drawing; and not 
one development of surface in any grade. Perhaps such work is 
out of place in the elementary schools, but the psychologists 
tell us that from the sixth to the eighth grade occurs the one 
period in the child’s life when he submits most gracefully to 
drill, to discipline, to training for accuracy, precision, and per- 
fection of technique. In our enthusiasm for freedom and orig- 
inality, have we not gone too far? 


@ 


DISCIPLINARY WORK 


The new work in applied design, involving, as it does, the 
measuring and ruling of stock, the drawing of the letters of the 
alphabet, the manipulation of such materials as cardboard, 
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wood, textiles, and metals, unquestionably supplies, to a degree, 
the training in precision which seems to have evaporated from 
every other phase of public school work; but, it may fairly be 
asked, does even this compensate for the lack of discipline in 
representation? We are told on every hand that the power to 
observe closely and infallibly whatever is placed before the eye, 
is of supreme importance to the individual in the realm of science, 
literature, and industrial and social life, to say nothing of the 
realms of the fine arts. We are told that the power to set down 
truthfully and graphically the facts of form and appearance is 
almost equally valuable in every department of human activity; 
hence in the old days the great emphasis placed upon model and 
object drawing and drawing from the cast. What are we doing 
to develop and conserve these powers? Skill will never come 
through gushing over effects and clipping from providential 
surprises, unless, of course, we hold the pedagogical theology 
of the college graduate who claimed that the chief salutary 
discipline of a college course comes from practice in dodging 
recitations! I have a suspicion that good, downright discipline 
in drawing is worth while. I would not rob the pupils of the 
pleasure nor deprive them of the profit which free illustrative 
drawing and the occasional rendering of ‘“‘effects’’ may yield, but 
I would teach them that a thing worth doing at all is worth doing 
well, and that it is good for a man to bear the yoke in his youth. 

I once asked Mr. N. L. Berry of Newton why he had so 
little pose drawing in his course. His reply was characteristic 
of the man. “If I should happen to meet any of my boys and 
girls twenty years hence,” he said, ‘I want to be able to look 
them in the eye and say, ‘Now aren’t you glad I taught you that 
in school?’ I haven’t as yet been able to imagine myself saying 
that to a hard-headed business man or an over-worked mother 
in regard to blottesque landscape or pose drawing.” 

When my friend, Miss Schmidt (let us call her), was a little 
girl ten years old, she had to take her turn in caring for the kitchen. 
The floor must be scoured every day, the stove blacked and the 
nickel polished, the sink and all its trappings must be cleansed 
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and rubbed bright. One night after she had completed her hard 
task, her father came into her room. ‘Gretchen,’’ he said, 
“J want you to arise and dress.”” He waited until the child was 
completely dressed, as if she were to go out upon the street; then 
he said, “I want you to come to the kitchen.”” He there pointed 
out to Gretchen that in her haste she had let fall a single drop 
of stove-blacking upon the floor. He commanded her to do the 
entire task over again faultlessly, and he waited while it was done. 
Gretchen shed bitter tears alone in her bed afterwards, but her 
father never knew it. That father would be considered a cruel 
tyrant by ninety-nine Americans out of one hundred, but every 
one of his children is a most successful American citizen and 
Gretchen Schmidt is probably the most efficient teacher of needle- 
work in the United States. She can make a half dozen kinds 
of lace and do any sort of embroidery that is worth doing, and 
produce perfectly fitting and faultlessly made garments of every 
kind. Slovenly work is absolutely impossible to her. Was 
her father’s discipline valueless? 


@ 


THE POWER TO DRAW 


In February, when Winter’s grip is upon our northern world 
and the earth is quietly making up its mind to renew the struggle 
with the giants Frost and Dark, we are wrestling with Don’t 
Care and Don’t Know in the schoolroom, two giants—one-eyed 
giants—that love to bewitch children, especially when model 
and object drawing is .the topic. 

But after all in this warfare the best possible equipment 
is Power to Draw. The teacher who can lead, who can show, 
who can teach by example, is the fortunate and happy one. Some 
there are who hold otherwise; but does not the good music teacher 
sing and play for the pupil? Does not the French teacher talk 
French? Suppose the teacher of French were to direct, merely: 
“Pronounce rue as well as you can; the French u is difficult, 
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you have not the sound in English, it is between a grunt and a 
whistle, a somewhat betwixt w, e, i, and y; try it; no, try again; 
no, well, never mind; in time you will hit upon it all by yourself-- 
how much better than for me to pronounce it for you!’ What 
nonsense! And yet, so some teachers would “teach” foreshorten- 
ing and convergence. There are teachers of drawing, and draw- 
ing teachers. The children know which are best. It is more 
blessed to do than to talk. 


& 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


Pictorial drawing is the dominant topic in January, February 
and March, and in many schools it still holds first place in 
April. Then plant drawing, pictorial in its nature, will claim 
attention during May. Is object drawing worth so much time? 
Has it not been the chief god in the art course, just as arith- 
metic has been in the general course? Some say, yes; and 
claim first place now for design. Others say, yes; and claim 
first place for ‘‘useful drawing’’—constructive drawing. But 
the designer who cannot draw objects well is handicapped; and 
the mechanical draftsman, be he machinist, architect, or civil 
engineer, who cannot make a good freehand sketch is handi- 
capped. The power to draw well, to set down clearly, freehand, 
the appearance of any common object seems to be prerequisite 
to the best work in all other phases of the manual arts. 

Pictorial drawing may be boomed into the realm of ficti- 
tious values like any other marketable commodity. It has been, 
in some art schools. One would think, to hear the professors 
talk, that the only crown worth striving for in life were gained 
when one could read his name as a contributor to some picture 
show. Should a student of theirs become a craftsman or-——_Weep 
for the dead!—a teacher of drawing in public schools, he has 
committed the unpardonable sin, and his name is stricken from 
their book of life. Over against all this one has to place the 
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observations of dear old Socrates, who after giving the Creator 
or designer of any object first place, and the Maker who produces 
the object second place, proceeds to ask: 


“May we go on to call the painter, the artificer and maker of this same 
article?” 

“Certainly not,” replies Glaucon. 

“Then, by your account, what is he with reference to the object?” 

“In my opinion he might most justly be styled the imitator of that of 
which the other two are artificers.” 

“Well, then, do you call the author of that which is twice removed from 
the thing as it was created, an imitator?” 

“Yes, exactly so.” 

“Does he study to imitate the real nature of real objects, or the apparent 
nature of appearances? In other words, is it an imitation of a phantasm, or 
of truth?” 

“Of the former,” he replied. 

“This was the point which I wished to settle between us, when I said that 
painting, or to speak generally, the whole art of imitation, is busy about a 
work which is far removed from truth; and that it associates moreover with 
that part of us which is far removed from wisdom, and is the mistress and 
friend for no wholesome or true purpose. Thus the art of imitation is the 
worthless mistress of a worthless friend, and the parent of a worthless 
progeny.’’* 


Yea, verily, Socrates; so we all think, in some picture shows! 

But, of course, as usual, the truth lies at neither extreme. 
Pictorial art is not a vanity of vanities, as saith the philosopher, 
nor is it the semmum bonum of the vain professor. It has 
its own honorable place, and its own inalienable rights in our 
modern world, and is valuable both for its own sake and as a 
means to other ends. It must be taught; it should be taught 
well; it can be taught happily by a teacher who loves to draw. 

I suppose the authors of the following paragraphs from 
letters I received recently from New York are right in their esti- 
mate of method: 


Alphonse Marie Mucha, the eminent designer and artist, has a contract with 
the Women’s School of Applied Design, 200 W. 23rd St., New York. He gives 


* Republic of Plato. Book X. 
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also night sessions at which some acquaintances of yours have been present. 
The astounding thing is that the Professor actually DRAWS!! before the class 
—superbly, too, from 8 to 10.30 p.m. Sketches submitted by the students, on 
required themes, are redrawn “while you wait,” illustrating the principles 
arrived at, by the famous producer of Bernhardt’s swell posters. 


Mucha is a most inspiring teacher. I have had nine lessons. At each 
lesson he has covered from two to four large charts with superb drawings 
and stunning compositions. I think he has the method of teaching art. 
First he gives us general prigciples and fully illustrates. In criticising the 
compositions, he tries to see what each pupil tried to express. Then (one by 
one) he points out the failures in each sketch and then illustrates by drawing 
how the thing should be done to best realize the idea aimed at. He does not 
make simply a hasty sketch. He does the thing that he says should be done, 
making his reasons plain. Then he sums up the matter, so that after one of his 
criticisms one knows what he means and one has not only more knowledge but 
the inspiration of seeing a master work. I wish you could visit the class 
and see the man work. 


Let’s have less words and more work; less directing and more 
drawing. 

And draw what lies at hand. After all it is the actual draw- 
ing which counts, not the drawing of one particular thing rather 
than another, not even the following of any particular course; 
but just straightforward, honest, old-fashioned drawing with a 
pencil. 


ee) 


POSE DRAWING 


As a rule the grade teacher looks upon pose drawing as a 
farce. The attitude of a majority of supervisors of drawing 
is this: ‘‘Yes, I believe in pose drawing, but I have never been 
able to do much with it.”” The minority say: ‘I do not believe 
in. it, but I have a little of it to be up to date.” The children 
usually find the whole business amusing and not to be taken 
seriously unless their teacher happens to be of the serious sort. 
Everybody is forced to admit that the results of pose drawing are 
best in the lower grades where there is no “‘pose” and that nothing 
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of consequence appears thereafter until about the high school age. 
From the fourth grade, or the fifth, to the eighth or ninth, pose 
drawing is “hard.’”’ Such a state of affairs calls for explanation. 
We ought not to persist in attempting to do that which nobody 
is certain ought to be done. 

Lukens Diagram CM 


oy. 
Millers Zs 


« -B 


A= Ability To draw 
B= Power of appreciation 


C = Genus. as, 


Here is a diagram by Dr. Lukens, of Clark University, to 
which Dr. Stanley Hall called my attention last winter. 

From this it appears that in stage I, the kindergarten age, 
let us say, the child likes pictures greatly, but cannot produce 
them. In stage II, the primary and intermediate years, his 
power to draw outruns his power to appreciate and to enjoy, 
while in the later grammar years and in the high school (III) 
his power to appreciate is again dominant. This helps us to 
see why the work in the primary grades is on the average so 
good and in the grammar grades so poor. From five to ten, 
the period of ‘‘artistic illusion,’’ the child is not critical of his 
own work. He draws freely and is happy, unharrassed by 
doubts as to his own ability, never discouraged by shortcomings. 
From ten to fifteen is the period of transition. He begins to 
see his errors. ‘Shades of the prison house begin to close about 
the growing boy.’’ He sees what to do but he can’t do it. His 
work becomes comtemptible in his eyes. ‘Others can do much 
better, what is the use of trying?’’ The ‘“‘others’’ are those who 
have a bit of talent, those who are akin, distantly perhaps, to 
the geniuses, soon to be manifested by the sudden flaming up 
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of their power (C). When we stop to think how few, compar- 
atively, become high school pupils, and that drawing is usually 
an elective in high schools, we see that we are dealing in those 
years not with the many who will slide on through life at the 
level of ‘Barnes’ Plateau,’? but with the few who, during the 
fateful period of adolescence when mysteriously reénforced from 
within, catch some vision of beauty, are inspired by some excellent 
achievement, the few who are attracted by the difficulties of 
artistic production, and who hear within themselves the voice 
that whispers, “‘Up and slay them!’’ Children draw the pose 
well in the fourth grade, because they draw everything with 
the greatest facility at that age. They draw the pose poorly 
thereafter because they know too much for their hand to follow. 
The few in the high school draw it well again because they are, 
to some degree, talented. 


@ 


LIFE DRAWING 


A course in drawing which has as one of its aims intelligence 
in art matters, which attempts to open the eyes of children to 
all sorts of manifestations of beauty, cannot ignore: beauty in 
living things. The human figure should not be omitted. But 
the human figure is not the only living and. moving thing 
of beauty. The animals, the birds, fishes, insects, are 
all beautiful, each in its own way. Such beauties are best 
appreciated through drawing. Is a course in Life Drawing 
possible which shall omit no important group, and which shall 
reduce to the minimum the difficulties of representation during 
the ‘‘dark ages’? of the grammar school? 

The following is the result of much thought and experiment 
in the direction of such a course: 


Primary and Grammar Grades. 


I Illustrative drawing. Any living things of interest to children. Each 
child to tell his own story in his own way, in color, 
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IL Illustrative drawing. Limited to the representation of one or two 
living things in each scene, in color. 
III Drawing animals, birds, fishes, and the figure in action, from 
memory after close observation, in color or in silhouette. 
IV Studies of children posed in significant costumes. Emphasis laid 
upon color. 
V Studies of birds for characteristic markings. Color in flat tones 
mostly. 
VI Studies from birds for variety of color,—gradations of tone and hue. 
VII Studies from insects for beauty of line and harmonies of color. 
VIII Studies of living birds, animals and fishes, for accurate drawing 
of details. 


IX Silhouettes of the figure in action. Memory corrected by studies 
from the pose. 


High School. 


I Pose drawing from figure in action, in costume, outline. 

II Pose drawing from figure in action, breadth of light and shade. 
IiI Studies of the whole figure in repose. 
IV Studies from the head. 


This outline allows for the freest possible expression at the 
beginning and gradually concentrates the pupil’s attention upon 
individual objects. 

The larger facts of life and movement are emphasized first, 
and later those of form and structure which require greater 
precision. With the dawn of the adolescent period movement 
and expression are again made prominent, again with the empha- 
sis first upon the larger facts of action and mass, and afterwards 
upon those elements demanding closer observation and greater 
delicacy of touch. Life becomes still life in the middle grades 
because that is more nearly adapted to the conditions existing 
in those grades. Such a course would seem to be in harmony 
with what the psychologists now believe, and with what teachers 
find it possible for children to do with sufficient success to insure 
enthusiastic endeavor in every grade. 

Pose drawing is allowable whenever and wherever it seems 
desirable as an element in illustration, but I believe it should 
not be required for its own sake earlier than the ninth grade. 
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DESIGN 


Children (and teachers, too) often are possessed with the notion 
that design means the making of something odd, unique, original, 
different from anything in the heavens above or the earth beneath. 
Now it means nothing of the sort. Design has to do with the 
adaptation of means to ends, the bringing of diverse elements 
into a harmonious whole. If the result happens to be “original” it 
need not be rejected on that account, but originality is of second- 
ary or tertiary importance. Beauty is the primary desideratum: 

Beauty is the result of a perfect relationship or connection 
of parts in one organic whole. We have no other definite con- 
ception of it.* Such relationships fall under three principal 
heads, according to Dr. Ross: ‘Balance, which is a consistency 
of oppositions (antitheses); Rhythm, which is a consistency 
of associations (joint action or movement); and Harmony, 
which is a consistency of character (likeness).”’ And these 
three are the principles of design, applicable in both form and 
color. The first question in regard to any design should not be, 
Is it original? but rather, Is it orderly? 

When we recall the fact that some forty-five hundred years 
ago in the University of Nippur, “Instruction in drawing and 
surveying was offered,’’ and that tablets were found in the library 
of that venerable institution containing ‘exercises in drawing 
horizontal and inclined parallel lines, zigzags, lines arranged 
in squares, lozenge forms, lattice work and other geometrical 
figures, leading gradually to freehand drawing from nature and 
clay modeling,’”’ we shall not be disposed to entertain large hopes 
in the direction of “‘originality.”’ We shall be satisfied if our 
pupils will do a little original thinking along the old, old lines, — 
borders, surfaces, centers; repetition, alternation, symmetry, 
order, variety, contrast; congruity, growth, unity; or whatever 
other terms it has been the fashion to use. 


*Dr. Denman W. Ross in Design as a Science. Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XXXVI, No. 21, March, 1901. 

+See a very interesting illustrated passage in Ruskin’s Two Paths, Lecture, III, p. 64, 
etc. “Symmetry, contrast, and series,’ Mr. Ruskin’s friend called them. 
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ADAPTATION 


The pass perilous between nature and decorative art is 
named Conventionalization. It would better be called Adapta- 
tion, for the word ‘‘conventional” has a stiff and juiceless 
connotation in these days, which affects all its derivatives. 
Adaptation includes three processes: 1, Selection; 2, Fitting; 
3, Handling; and these three must be carried cn together in 
the mind. 

Adaptation does not mean the elimination of all grace, all 
charm of detail, all delicacy of tint from a leaf or flower; it 
means the preservation of all these so far as the limitations of 
decorative design will allow. Many of our difficulties as teachers 
of design arise through the failure to make clear to the pupils 
at the outset just what the problem is. The problem of Nature, 
for example, is the growing of tulips which shall be self-perpet- 
uating. Nature has to consider climate, soil, structure, possible 
relations to insects, involving display of color, placing of nectaries, 
stamens, pistils, etc. The problem of the picture-maker is the 
representation of tulips so that the picture shall give a hint, at 
least, of the pleasure a vision of growing tulips always gives to 
a lover of flowers. The artist has to consider merely the arrange- 
ment of lines and spots of paint within a given area, to produce 
the effect. Nothing about real tulips is of importance to him 
unless it conserves that effect. His picture must be a pretty 
song in praise of tulips. The designer’s problem is not the mak- 
ing of tulips, nor the praising of tulips, it is the beautification 
of some object, by means of orderly arrangements of line, tone, 
and hue. He goes to the tulip merely for suggestions. What 
the tulip has to offer may be expressed as follows: 


{ Mathematical or Typical. 


Fornis 4 Accidental or Foreshortened, 
Local or Actual. 
Tulip < Colors Apparent. 
Characteristic. 
Walges { Actual or Individual. 
{ Relative or Typical. 
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Upon this material the designer reacts, as I suggested a mo- 
ment ago, selecting, fitting, and handling, as the occasion demands. 

For example, suppose the problem to be the enriching of a 
piece of drapery for a cupboard in which will be kept plates, 
bowls, cups, and other ware made in Holland. As a decorative 
designer I think at once of the tulip as an appropriate source 
of suggestion for the design. See Figure 2. 

Adaptation now begins. First, I must select from among the 
many elements offered by the tulip those which I can use in 
this particular case. These are determined by the space into 
which the decoration must be fitted, and the handling required 
by the material in which the work must be done. 

The material is rather thin cloth of a decided cream color— 
to harmonize with the color scheme of the room in which the 
cupboard stands. The shape of the drapery is a long and narrow 
oblong, a short edge at the top. I think a simple decorative 
border in not more than two colors will keep its place—a sub- 
ordinate place upon the drapery, itself subordinate to the cup- 
board, and that in turn subordinate to the room as a whole. 
Only when such orderly subordination of lesser to greater reigns 
in a room can the room be beautiful. I shall therefore work 
the pattern in unobtrusive outline stitch. Having thus limited the 
field within which my fancy shall have free rein, I am ready to 
study my tulip and to select, fit, and handle intelligently such ele- 
ments as may serve. 

Selecting 

I proceed to argue the problem as follows: 

1. Forms. The decoration is to be in the form of a border. 
The drapery is very long for its width, and therefore the border shall 
be deep, with the vertical lines in the majority—the vertical feeling 
dominant. This means that I use the whole plant, thus utilizing 
its long, vertical flower stalk and the upright leaves which almost 
cling to it. Turning my attention to the flower, I discover that 
while it assumes various forms at different stages of growth, as 
shown in figure 1, a, b, c, d, e, I must select b, if the vertical 
feeling is to be dominant. “I have chosen the typical forms. 
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2. Colors. The colors of the drapery must harmonize 
with those of the cupboard (light brown, or, technically, OY, 
hd 1-4 i) and its contents (blue and white, mostly). The cream 
colored goods was selected to harmonize with these colors (by 
analogy with the wood-work, and by contrast with the ware), 
and my decoration must do the same. Therefore it must have 
yellows or blues for its colors. Blues do not exist in tulips, 
and I am driven to yellows. This means that I discard the red 
of the tulip as red, and the green as green; that I select a yellow 
tinged with red for the flower, and a yellow strongly tinged with 
green for the foliage. These are characteristic tulip colors, 
and also suitable to the drapery. 

3. Values. The tulip offers many values, but three are 
noticeable at first glance: the very high value of the yellow of 
the flower, the lower value of the dull green of the leaves, and 
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the still lower value of the deep red markings of the flower. 
My decoration is to have but two colors and therefore I can use 
but two values at most. Which shall they be? The goods 
upon which I am to work the design corresponds in value with 
the lightest value offered by the tulip. The decoration must 
keep its place, and therefore the contrast in value between ground 
and figure must not be too great. Moreover, the border must 
appear as a unit—a single consistent band of decoration. 
I use two colors, will not one value be sufficient? Two colors 
of the same value will be less likely to destroy the unity of effect, 
than two colors of different values. I think I will use but one 
value, and that the value of the tulip leaves—I have selected 
an individual value, and have completed the selection of elements. 
Fitting 

1. Forms. If the vertical feeling is to be dominant, the 
tulips must be quite close together that there may be many ver- 
tical lines within the field of the border. This means that my 
unit must be compressed laterally. See Figure 1. 

z. Colors. I must experiment with the two selected hues 
until I secure two of the same value, with sufficient contrast 
in hue to be pleasing when seen side by side on the cream ground. 

3. Values. My selected values may have to be modified 
slightly on account of the material in which the design is to be 
worked. I shall have to use thread as nearly right in value 
as I can find, and be content with that. 


Handling 


1. Forms. The decoration is to be worked in outline stitch, 
as simply as possible. This means that I use only straight lines. 
If my pattern is to be harmonious in line, all its lines must rhyme 
with the lines of the curtain or the field of the design, or contrast 
with them, with the least possible confusion. Then the lines 
of the pattern must be vertical, horizontal and oblique at 45°. 
Studying the tulip I discover that the leaves alternate in position 
above the ground, and that their points often bend abruptly; the 
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points of the divisions of the flower tend to bend abruptly 
also. These hints I make use of in my design, spacing all my 
lines and measures as rhythmically as possible, and with regard 
to the spaces which develop between the units. I add border 
lines where I think best to increase the effectiveness of the border. 


UVOUUNT [ 
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2. Colors. The handling of the color in this case means 
merely its distribution in the design. 

The tulip shall be in the OY, and the stems and leaves in 
the YG. But both these colors must be distributed throughout 
the design. I will therefore have the first lines below the units, 
YG; the next below, OY; and the lowest, at the edge of the 
drapery, YG again. This will give YG as the dominant hue of 
the decoration, in contrast to OY (a light value of it) the domi- 
nant hue of the drapery, but both having Y in common. 

3. Values. These have been already settled. I have now 
to work the design upon the goods. 

This seems, as I read it over, a rather labored statement of 
the process which takes place, with varying degrees of con- 
sciousness, in the mind of every designer. I have tried to put 
the process into words to show how it simplifies and elucidates 
“Conventionalization.’’ If Iam to cut a tulip from paper or cloth, 
in one piece, p, Fig. 2, I have to ignore the texture, the struc- 
ture, the color, the value, the perspective, the chiaroscuro of 
the growing tulip, and to confine myself to cutting out a typical 
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mathematical form. The only beauties I can preserve are 
the beauties of proportion and curvature. In hammered brass 
I could preserve a suggestion of the modeling of the flower, 
but all the refinements of the exquisite contour of the original 
tulip would have to go,n. Working in wood, if I am a skilful 
carver, I can retain these (some of them), and suggest also 
the perspective effect, q. In wrought iron, if I am as skilful as 
the old Venetians, I can produce a really handsome tulip cup, m; 
but I must sacrifice texture, and color. In inlaying in wood, 
mother-of-pearl, ivory, or any other material, the tulip would 
take the form of g. In solid embroidery I could retain the 
variety of color, h; and in a drawn form, after the style of Mucha, 
0, something of the grace of line; but in weaving, i and j, the 
grace of line would have to go, and I might have to content 
myself with one color again. The tulip done in straight outline 
stitch in Figure 1, if somewhat larger, might be rendered as at 
F, Fig. 2, or if larger still, and worked perhaps in chain stitch, 
like 1. If the tulip were to be applied in the form of a stencil 
the elements would have to be separated as shown at k. If 
the flower were painted in “‘slip’’ on a vase, if it were made in 
cloissonné, if it were pierced in metal, or in wood, if it were 
embossed on leather, burnt on wood, wrought in gold, cast in 
silver, incised on plaster, or blown in glass, it would assume 
in each case some other conventional form, in which certain of 
its beauties were preserved and certain of its beauties lost. Any 
attempt to teach ‘“‘conventionalization” apart from a process, a 
handling, a utilization of some material, is absurd. 

Adaptation is the word; and the process is not destructive but 
constructive. The question is not how much of the exquisite 
beauty of this flower, this miracle of divine design, can I crush 
out of it to produce a conventional unit; but considering the 
limitations imposed by the conditions of place, function, and 
material, how many of its elements of beauty can I embody in 
my decorative unit. The more I can legitimately embody, the 
greater am I as a designer, and the more beautiful is my art. 


All These Put Their Trust in Their Hands 


From the Apocryphal Book of Ecclesiasticus (revised version) Chapter XXXVIII 


HE wisdom of the scribe cometh 

by opportunity of leisure ; and 
he that hath little business shall 
become wise. 


OW shall he become wise that 

holdeth the plough, that glori- 
eth in the shaft of the goad, that 
driveth oxen, and is occupied in 
their labours, and whose discourse 
is of the stock of bulls? He will 
set his heart upon turning his fur- 
rows; and his wakefulness is to 
give his heifers their fodder. 


S2 is every artificer and work- 
master, that passeth his time 
by night as by day ; they that cut 
gravings of signets, and his dili- 
gence is to make great variety; he 
will set his heart to preserve like- 
ness in his portraiture, and will be 
wakeful to finish his work. 


Se is the smith sitting by the 

anvil, and considering the un- 
wrought iron; the vapor of the 
fire will waste his flesh ; and-in the 
heat of the furnace will he wrestle 
with his work: the noise of the 
hammer will be ever in his ear, and 
his eyes upon the pattern of the 
vessel; he will set his heart upon 
perfecting his works, and he will 


be wakeful to adorn them per- 
fectly. 


S2 is the potter sitting at his 
work, and turning the wheel 
about with his feet, who is alway 
anxiously set at his work, and all 
his handiwork is by number; he 
will fashion the clay with his arm, 
and will bend its strength in front 
of his feet; he will apply his heart 
to finish the glazing, and he will be 
wakeful to make clean the furnace. 


Nee these put their trust in their 

hands; every one becometh 
wise in his own work. Without 
these shall not a city be inhabited, 
and men shall not sojourn nor walk 
up and down therein. 


HEY shall not be sought for in 

the council of the people, and 
in the assembly they shall not 
mount on high; they shall not sit 
on the seat of the judge, and they 
shall not understand the covenant 
of judgment: neither shall they 
declare instruction and judgment; 
and where parables are they shall 
not be found. 


B UT they will maintain the fabric 


of the world; and in the handi- 
work of their craft is their prayer 
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GOOD CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Carlyle’s Past and Present is just as good reading in America, 
in this year of grace, as it was in England a generation ago. 
Here is a sample: 

‘‘Admirable was that of the old monks, ‘Laborare est orare, 
Work is worship.’ Older than all preached gospels is this un- 
preached, inarticulate but ineradicable, forever-enduring gospel, 
Work, and therein have well being. . . . . Wheresoever thou 
findest Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy; attack him swiftly, 
subdue him, make Order of him, the subject not of chaos but 
of Intelligence, Divinity, and Thee!. . . . Above all where 
thou findest Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute-mindedness, 
attack it, I say; smite it wisely, unweariedly, and rest not hile 
thou livest and it lives; but smite, smite, in the name of God! 

The deep Death-Kingdoms, the Stars in their never- 

resting courses, all Space and all Time proclaim it to thee in 
continual, silent admonition. Thou too, if ever man should, 
shalt work while it is called To-day. . . . All true work 
is sacred; in all true work, were it but true hand-labor, there is 
something of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has its 
summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow, and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart,—which includes all Kepler 
calculations, Newton meditations, all sciences, all spoken epics, 
all acted heroisms, martyrdoms,—up to that ‘agony of bloody 
sweat’ which all men have called divine, . . .O brother, 
if this is not ‘worship’, then, I say, the more pity for worship, 
for this is the noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. 
The proper epic of this world is not now ‘Arms and the Man’; how 
much less, ‘Shirt-frills and the Man’: no, it is now ‘Tools and 
the Man’: that, henceforth to all time is now our epic; and we 
first of all others, I think, were wise to take note of that!” 

I have changed Carlyle’s ‘‘you’’ (which referred to the 
“Serene Highnesses, Majesties, Lordships, and Law-wardships” 
of his day) to ‘“‘we,” referring to the teachers of the boys and 
girls of to-day. For we first of all others, I think, were wise 
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to take note of this; and especially as we begin our constructive 
drawing and structural design. It is all so simple, so elementary, 
we are likely to overlook the significance of it. We are apt 
to forget how far-reaching in influence these first lessons may 
be made. Let us try to see our work as we see the buds on the 
trees, when the leaves are falling. Have you noticed them? 
Look! There you will find all the gentle glory of next April 
folded marvelously away in the precious little packages. We 
may give our lessons as so much dead tissue, or we may give 
them as vital, stored with our experience, alive with possibilities. 
The object we study does not matter so much—a filing case 
or a Noah’s ark, a Christmas booklet or a jumping-jack,—but 
the way we present it, the spirit in which we study it, the ideals 
under which we construct it, these are the supremely important 
things. Holy George Herbert wrote, 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 

Makes that and the action fine. 

The spirit of even a dull boy will glow under the thought 
that in making a drawing and working out the object in three 
dimensions he is part and parcel of the vast industrial world, 
a fellow craftsman with those ‘‘without whom a city cannot 
be inhabited’? and that his work, even his, must be worthy. 


@ 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL SKILL 


Industrial education still holds first place wherever words 
are being poured out on long-suffering teachers. The reason 
is not far to seek: ‘‘He that hath knowledge spareth his words!” 
We do not yet know just what we want, in these United States, 
in the way of industrial education; if we did, talk would dry up, 
and something more substantial would appear. Let us hope 
that the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion will not multiply words without coming to a few definite 
conclusions. The Society has sought the views of three hundred 
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manufacturers and labor men, and has discovered that “‘a large 
majority of both classes favor strongly the introduction of public 
trade and technical schools.” Inasmuch as professional people 
favor the same type of education, it would seem safe to assume 
a sufficient backing of public sentiment and to go ahead. 
Germany, France and England have tried all sorts of experiments 
in this field, and the results of their dear-bought experiences 
are open to us. In the name of common sense let us move on. 
It is more blessed to do than to talk. 

Meanwhile let us not forget that the foundations for whatever 
may be done in industrial schools, trade schools, or technical 
universities, are being laid, and must forever continue to be laid 
in the public schools. Through the language and literary studies, 
through the mathematical and nature studies, through drawing, 
design and handicraft, these schools lead to the more advanced 
courses which prepare for the ‘learned professions,’’ the scien- 
tific occupations, and the practice of all the arts. If the enthu- 
siastic advocates of better industrial training for the masses 
would only listen to public school teachers they would learn 
something worth considering, namely, that an hour a day devoted 
to nature study, and an hour a day devoted to drawing and an 
hour a day devoted to handicraft, would yield better returns 
in ten years, than any number of “technical schools of high school 
grade,’ and cost the public treasury about one-tenth as much. 
Half of the time for the ‘“‘humanities,” and half the time for the 
“communities,’’—with their seething industrial life set in the 
midst of God’s out-of-doors,—would seem to be a fair division 
of the school time. As it is, the arts are given, on the average, 
hardly a paltry hour a week. What wonder the French accuse 
us of insincerity and stupidity in our attempts to teach drawing 
and handicraft,—*‘Bien stupide! ‘Pas serieux!”” they say. 

One of the brightest men engaged in educational service in 
the United States is Mr. George H. Martin, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, which means, being inter- 
preted, something more than State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in other commonwealths. In an address on Indus- 
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trial Education, not long ago, he gave the following as Essentials 
of Industrial Efficiency : 


A general knowledge of industrial processes and productive industries. 
Handiness with tools. 

Readiness to adapt means to ends (gumption). 

Readiness in computation. 

Command of English. 

Command of drawing (precise and accurate working drawings). 
Knowledge of materials (history of art). 

Ideas of cost. 

Ideas of organization (loyalty). 

10. Senseof obligation. Employerand employed. Producer and consumer. 
Need: A motive for productive effort. 


aoaranpbwnHy 
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He who meditates even briefly upon these ten essentials 
and an eleventh, will see that such work as The School Arts Book 
has been advocating during the six years of its happy existence, 
is calculated to conserve them all, and the last not least. 

We must seek to make our work more vital, more closely in 
touch with the world of business, more potent in the establish- 
ment of ideals to guide aright this newly awakened activity 
in favor of industrial education. We cannot repeat too often 
to ourselves and to others, that industry without art is mechanical, 
deadly in its effect upon the workingman, sterile in satisfactions 
for the normal human spirit, and therefore incapable of com- 
manding the world market for any length of time. We need 
industrial education, but we more deeply need industrial ART 
education. 

& 


THE FLAG SIGNIFICANT 


Let picture, statue, park and hall, 
Ballad, FLAG and festival 

The past restore, the day adorn 
And make to-morrow a new morn. 


These lines from the marching orders for America, issued 
years ago by our greatest poetic seer—orders which if followed 
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Trustworth 


will lead us to fresh triumphs in the realms of art——had long 
haunted me on account of that word ‘‘flag.”’ The historical 
mural decoration, the memorial statue, the public playground 
where one may go for a day off, a city hall architecturally impos- 
ing and enriched with sculptured and painted symbolism, a ballad 
celebrating an event of importance rehearsed upon occasion, 
an annual festival kept with enthusiasm by a family, a town, 
or a state,—the values, esthetic and other, of all these were 
evident. But the flag, that most abstract of symbols, that most 
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familiar thing of geometric design, why did Emerson include 
that? Did he have in mind the national flag? Would that 
draped above a teacher’s desk or hoisted daily above a school- 
house restore the past, adorn a day, and glorify a to-morrow? 
If it would do all this for a pupil in school, would it not do as 
much for the children at home? Why not the flag in the living- 
room and over the front porch? But think how monotonously 
barbaric that would be. Such a screaming of the eagle would 
deafen the world! Emerson would have been the last to suggest 
that folly. Nevertheless he did say FLAG. 

Something of his meaning flashed into my mind one sum- 
mer’s day at Siena when that beautiful medieval spectacle 


It Palio was in progress, and I saw for the first time the splendid 
effects produced by symbolic flags. Then and there I determined 
to enrich the life of one home, at least, with fluttering pennants 
and rich banners, gracefully riding the free air, and every one 
significant. I made designs in color that night at Siena and sent 
them home in a letter and by New Year’s some of the flags were 
finished. 

We made first the Astronomical Pennants. Of these there 
are four. 

The equinoctial pennant, Fig. 1, is about five feet long, 
made of yellow and black bunting, the black for night and the 
yellow for day dividing the area equally. On the 21st of March 
when the day is winning, this pennant is hoisted with the yellow 
“on top”; on the 21st of September when the night is winning, 
the pennant is hoisted with the black uppermost. The short- 
day pennant, Fig. 2, (yellow and black like the first) is hoisted 
at the winter solstice, December 21st; and the long-day pennant, 
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Fig. 3, at the summer solstice, June 21st. The fourth pennant 
in the group is the great pennant of the sun, Fig. 4, twelve feet 
long and two wide, hoisted only on New Year’s Day. The ground 
is equally divided between white for winter and green for summer. 
White is above because in New England on January first the 
worst of the winter is still before us and because we know that 
beneath the white snow drifts lies the green summer a-preparing. 
The sun who begins to conquer again, as everybody can see by 


4 ‘The Pennant of the Sun. 


New Year’s, is represented on this pennant by a golden yellow 
circle, eighteen inches in diameter. This pennant snapping 
in the crisp air above the snow covered roofs is a most cheerful 
sight the first morning of the New Year. It makes one feel 
like singing a hymn to the sun with any cheerful pagan who 
ever lived, and I always declaim with enthusiasm the old rhyme 
my uncle George taught me ages ago: 


All hail, thou glorious sun! 

Bright as a new tin pan! 

The biggest, roundest, surest source 
Of bread and cheese for man. 


The next group is made up of the Holiday Banners of which 
there are seven. 

The first of these is “Young Glory’’—a United States flag 
2 1-2 x 4 feet, so called merely to distinguish it from ‘‘Old Glory.” 
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Young Glory is hoisted usually with one of three pennants, the 
Man Pennant, Fig. 5, the Mourning Pennant, Fig. 6, or the 
Church Pennant, Fig. 7. These pennants are twelve feet long 
and a foot wide at the head. 

The Man Pennant is bright red, the symbol of love and 
valor, with a white heart upon it, the symbol of the stainless 
knight, the noble man. When this pennant appears above 


Little Glory we know that it is Washington’s or Lincoln’s birthday, 
or that a new President is being inaugurated, or some state or 
national hero is being honored. 

The Mourning Pennant is black, of course, but it carries 
a green star, the star of hope, for being Christian, not pagan, 
‘‘we sorrow not as those having no hope.’’ This pennant flew 
above Little Glory when we mourned for McKinley. It flies 
above Old Glory on the morning of Memorial Day, but in the 
afternoon Old Glory flies alone, supreme. 

The Church Pennant is similar to that which flies in our 
navy above the American Flag on Sunday when services are 
held on shipboard. It is white, for purity and holiness, and bears 
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a Greek cross, the symbol of Christianity,* in blue, the symbol 
of justice and truth. This is the only flag which Uncle Sam 
ever allows to fly above his own. We fly it alone on Sundays, 
and above Old Glory on Thanksgiving Day. 

Old Glory is the largest flag we have, the largest our staff 
will hold. It is thrown to the breeze only on the most important 
of national occasions—Patriots’ Day, with the Man Pennant; 


Memorial Day, with the Mourning Pennant; Independence Day, 
Labor Day, and Flag Day (June 14th) alone,—and on Thanks- 
giving Day with the Church Pennant. 

The sixth flag in this group is the ‘‘Oriflame,” the ‘‘Blood- 
red Banner of the Cross.” Fig. 8. It is a square six feet on a 
side, and blood-red; in its center is a white ring, the symbol of 
eternity, within which appears a white Greek cross on a ground 
of blue. The whole symbolizes the pure gospel which on the 
foundation of truth and justice, is to conquer an eternal kingdom 
through love. This banner of the Christ is hoisted twice each 
year at Christmas and at Easter. 


* The Latin Cross is more properly the symbol of Christ himself, and of his power. 
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The last flag in this group is the banner of Universal Peace, 
Fig. 9. This flag is the Golden Oblong in proportion, about 
five by eight feet, divided into three vertical oblongs. The first 
is orange,* the symbol of benevolence and good will, the sign 
of the marriage of all nations for promoting the arts of peace. 
The second is violet, the royal color. An admixture of blue and 
red, it signifies the truth spoken in love, justice combined with 


mercy. In art it is the color reserved for the robes of martyrs, 
and in the flag it memorializes all who have died in defence of 


* Or, more accurately an orange-yellow. It gives me pleasure to publish the following 
authoritative account of the origin and significance of this flag. 

This Flag, now called the International Council Banner, originated as the Peace Flag 
of the National Council of Women of the United States. It was designed by Countess Di 
Brazza, when Chairman of the Peace and Arbitration Committee of the National Council 
of Women of the United States; presented to the Council and adopted by that body at its 
annual executive session held in Nashville, Tennessee, in conjunction with the International 
Exposition of 1896. 

Subsequently this banner was approved by one after another of the National Organi- 
zations belonging to the Council, as their next annual meetings were respectively held. The 
first organization adopting it upon the recommendation of the Council was The World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union which voted it unanimously at its annual convention 
held that fall in Montreal. 

In 1899, when the International Council at its second Quinquennial session held in 
London, England, adopted Peace and Arbitration as its first propaganda, it also adopted 
the banner. In 1904, when the third Quinquennial was held in Berlin, Germany, it was 
recommended by the Committee on Peace and Arbitration, (of which I was then the Acting, 
as I am now the official Chairman,) that the Peace and Arbitration banner of the Council 
be the simple tri-color: Yellow, Purple, White. The yellow symbolizing illumination 
and freedom; white, purity, and purple, royalty of character, which we think can be attained 
when the mind is illuminated and the heart purified. 

We recommend this banner, which standing for Peace and Arbitration may properly 
be used on all public occasions combined with the banner of any nation, to be specially used 
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liberty. The third section is white, the symbol of truth, purity 
and sincerity, the sign of the universal truce. 

The third group consists of the three House Flags. 

The first of these is the Marriage Flag, Fig. 10, flown 
once a year only, on the anniversary of the founding of the home. 
Since when nobody knows for sure, but certainly since the days 


of Homer, orange has been regarded as the symbol of holy wed- 
lock,* hence the ground of this banner, five feet by eight feet, 


in all celebrations held on May 18th. That is the anniversary of the opening of the first 
International Peace Conference at The Hague, which was really the formal beginning 
of the organization of the International Court of Arbitration. The National Council of 
Women always celebrates this day. The International Council has voted its approval of 
the day. The National Councils of the more than twenty countries now within the Inter- 
national bond celebrate the day with more or less formality according to the progress 
which they have respectively made in the promulgation of Peace and Arbitration ideals. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 

Honorary President of the International Council of Women, and Chairman of its Com- 

mittee on Peace and International Arbitration. 


* When Helen was married to Paris she wore an orange colored veil embroidered with 
“saffron-hued acanthus flowers.’? Her mother Seda gave it to her upon the occasion of 
her first marriage; Helen wore it in the hope that it would bring her good luck in her second 
matriage. The orange is undoubtedly the symbol of flame, the color of fire. In prehistoric 
days, marriage meant the placing of a new hearthstone for the kindling of a new fire. Orange 
is also the symbol of good will and benevolence—the household virtues. 
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is of orange. The bearing upon it is a device derived from two 
heraldic elements; one the blazing star (yellow on a blue ground) 
taken from the Bailey arms, the other ‘‘a crosslet fitchie” from 
the arms of Mrs. Bailey’s family. Combined they form the 
House Mark or Hall Mark of the new family. This flag borrowing 
from heraldry and classic symbolism, but setting forth in its 
own way the sacredness of an irrevocable contract, this banner 
of silk, a richer material than that of any other flag, floating 
once every year above the roofs of “‘Trustworth’? means more 


to the master and mistress of that house and to “‘all the little 
children that round the table go’’ than does any other single 
thing in the whole world, unless it be, in the case of the children, 
the Birthday Pennant, Fig. 11. 

This odd flag, based on one of the old festal pennants of 
the Middle Ages, is of red and white, because love and purity 
must reign in the family. Within a golden circle (symbol of 
the Eternal Wisdom which ordained the family) is the blazing 
star on a ground of blue from the Bailey arms, symbol of—well, 
let us hope that all boys and girls will be as true to the laws of 
their being, as pure, and as bright as the stars. This flag goes 
up on a birthday of any member of the family. As the day 
approaches we count the days for the moment to come when 
it may be hoisted. It is so hard to wait for so great an honor, 
especially when one is young! 
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The last flag in this group is the Banner of Friendship. If 
you had been invited to Trustworth for a visit, as you approached 
you would see a white flag flying—-for friendship involves more 
or less of a truce, as everyone knows; but the conditions of a 
happy friendship are not all negative, and therefore upon the 
white ground appears the house mark of Trustworth, its iron 
crosslet now all aglow with the orange fire of benevolence, its 
yellow star turned red with love, blazing upon a ground no longer 
blue but warmed to a lively green, the symbol of an honest pur- 
pose become fruitful in kindly deeds. 

Now I have not written all this in the spirit of the amateur 
photographer who snaps his wife with a cat in her lap and expects 
you to admire the group because he does. I have written it 
because I want others to help, in this easy and delightful way, 
to bring about in our country a happier and more beautiful life. 
The Flag, suggested by Emerson, I now know by experience to 
be one of the most lively, picturesque, significant, and stimu- 
lating elements imaginable. If I could have my way every school 
in the land would have its set of flags to assist in the teaching 
of geography and history, and to aid in the development of pat- 
riotism and esprit de corps and to add to the beauty and to 
enrich the content of daily life. 

The Astronomical pennants, and the first three of the Holiday 
banners, and the Peace flag might be common to all schools, but 
the house flags should of course be individual, peculiarly appro- 
priate to each school, thought out with the utmost care, made by 
the children themselves, and used as occasion might require. Of 
these there might be two at least, one to fly above the school- 
house, perhaps with a small American flag, whenever the school 
is in session, and the other to represent the school in every ath- 
letic meet where the school teams appear. 

Within the field of the School flag would be ample oppor- 
tunity for spots of color or other bearings peculiar to a graduating 
class, should such modifications appear desirable. Each class 
would then design its own totem and make a banner to leave 
with the school as an historic emblem. A clever symbol hitting 
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off some real or fancied characteristic of the class is so much 
better than ’08 or some other prosaic sign. Let us give a touch 
of mystery and of beauty even to the commonplace. It will 
enrich the common day. 

The American flag should never be used as a permanent 
interior decoration. Its colors were never made for the subdued 
light of a schoolroom, but for the full light of day; its bold stripes 
and angular stars were never designed to rhyme with framed 
pictures and bric-a-brac, but to rise and fall with myriad curves 
of beauty upon the free winds of heaven. If it is to be used every 
day on the flag staff as a sign that the school belongs to the 
Republic and conserves it, let the flag be modest in size. But 
on the great days of the year, days which mark epoch-making 
events in the nation’s life, let the flag be of ample proportions, 
majestic, challenging the attention of every pupil, and provoking 
the question, ‘“‘Why is the great flag flying?’ When children 
come into the schoolroom in that attitude of mind, they may 
be taught effectively the event for which the flag flies. 

The making of such a set of flags offers unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for applied design and for fine needlework.* The repair- 
ing and replacing of worn flags would require the co-operation 
of almost every year’s class, and still further foster a vigorous 
school spirit. 

A flag is a living thing, like an open fire; it claims attention, 
appeals to the imagination, beckons to the spirit: but it can 


*Materials: The best are bunting and nearsilk. Bunting may be purchased in red, 
white, blue, green, yellow, and black. These together with orange and violet, the other 
best colors, may be had in nearsilk. Nearsilk is easier to work than bunting, but bunting 
wears best. 

A strip of drilling, canvas, or heavy twilled cloth of double or triple thickness, should 
form the head of the flag. 

Grommets of brass may be purchased and hammered into place to protect the holes 
for the halliards, or the holes may be worked after the manner of buttonholes. Grommets 
are recommended. Use the standard flag of the United States as a model of construction. 

Making: Plan to have the flags as nearly one thickness of material as possible. Cut 
out a piece of the field and set in such a piece as the sun, for example, in Fig. 4. Smaller 
and more complicated elements such as the star, Fig. 6, and the crosslet, Fig. 9, may be 
cut in duplicate and one applied to each side. Of course both sides of the flag must be alike. 

The outside edge of the flag must be either selvage or double hemmed. Much of the 
work may be done on a machine if the flags are thoroughly basted. 
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“adorn”’ a day only for seeing eyes; it can “restore’’ the past for 
those only who remember, it can “make to-morrow a new 
morn’? only for those who anticipate the moment when it shall 
be flung to the breeze. The same familiar flag hoisted every day 
does not fulfill the conditions, and cannot realize Emerson’s 
ideal. The flag significant does both, brilliantly. 


@ 
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From a dozen teachers I have received letters, during the 
past year, lodging complaints against supervisors of drawing. 
Usually the complaints are merely implied by the asking of 
certain burning questions. Here is a recent illustration. 


Dear Mr. Editor :— 

Please tell an unknown subscriber from Nowhere-in-Particular a little 
about what a supervisor of drawing ought to do for her teachers. What do 
you think of a supervisor who never teaches for her teachers, who comes 
at irregular intervals and looks over the work of the pupils? What about the 
one who teaches all the time? I am wondering what your idea would be as 
to what a supervisor in a school where she can visit each class only about 
once in four or five weeks could do to help the teachers. The customs are 
so different in different cities that I would like to know the opinion of someone 
who knows what ought to be done. Is the grade teacher expecting too much 
if she asks the supervisor to teach for her sometimes? Is it not the duty of 
the supervisor to show by example how to present a subject? Ought he not 
to be able to give model lessons, and sometimes willing to do so? So little 
is said about this relation between the teacher and the supervisor that I wish 
The School Arts Book would say something about it for the benefit of some 
on both sides. Truly yours, 


A Questioner. 


Perhaps it is time for somebody to repeat that which every 
first-class supervisor knows, namely, that SERVICE is the 
supervisor’s chief business. I tried to state the case clearly 
some seven years ago in The School Arts Book, but as that early 
number is now out of print, I shall venture to go over the same 
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ground again. I shall speak with even greater assurance, for 
these seven years have but deepened my conviction that The 
Master is always right. Hear what he says:— 

‘‘Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon them; 
but it shall not be so among you. Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever would be 
chief, let him be servant of all.” 

The supervisor beloved of children and for whose sake they 
will do anything, the supervisor who holds the respect and affec- 
tion of all his teachers and for whom they will work overtime 
and never tell, the supervisor whose services are always in demand 
and whose compensations are sure, is the supervisor who has 
no other ambition than that,—- to be servant of all. 

Such a supervisor knows that such service presupposes 
three things: Wealth, Sympathy, Generosity. 

Wealth means first, knowledge of the subject. The good 
supervisor knows the fundamental laws of representation and 
design. He has a mind stored with the results of close obser- 
vation of nature. He is familiar with good technique in every 
medium of graphic and plastic expression. He knows the differ- 
ence instantly between a correct and an incorrect drawing, a 
good and a bad design, a harmonious and an inharmonious 
scheme of color, and can tell why. His judgments are based on 
principles, not on personal whims. 

Wealth means also power to produce. The good supervisor 
can draw, can make an orderly design, can work out a harmony 
of color in a sketch, in an object, and in his own costume. He 
may not be able to draw with the skill of a Blum, or to produce 
decorations with the facility of a Mucha, or to put colors together 
with the sure taste of a Brangwyn; but he must be able to draw 
truthfully, to design lawfully, and to color passably well. In 
a word, his knowledge must flow through his fingers. The 
outlines he prepares for his teachers should be examples of 
applied art, as good as the means of reproduction will allow. 
The illustrations he draws for children to see should be better 
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than children or teachers can produce. He should produce 
examples of good work constantly to inspire confidence in himself, 
enthusiasm in his teachers and emulation in his pupils; as Dr. 
Denman W. Ross says, ‘“‘The drawing teacher should be primarily 
a showman.’’ Supervisors who pride themselves upon never 
drawing for children are blind leaders of the blind, dumb leaders 
of the dumb, impotent leaders of the impotent. “I have 
followed our supervisor of drawing closely for three years,” 
once complained to me a superintendent of schools, ‘‘and in all 
that time I have never known her to make one solitary sketch 
on the blackboard, or to show a pupil or a teacher a single scrap 
of her own work.’”? When a politician, knowing nothing of 
bookkeeping, secures the office of auditor, or when, knowing 
nothing of surveying, he secures the office of city engineer, we 
condemn him as a spoilsman; what word have we for a teacher 
of French, receiving the salary of a specialist, who cannot speak 
French; or for a teacher of handicraft, receiving the salary of a 
master, who cannot use tools; or for a teacher of drawing, 
receiving the salary of a supervisor, who cannot draw? The 
day when incompetent supervisors can find employment is rapidly 
passing, and “Normal Art Instruction”? which turns out such 
supervisors is already a byword and a hissing. People are 
demanding men and women who can “‘deliver the goods.”’ 

Sympathy, the second indispensable quality in a good super- 
visor, means power to put one’s self in another’s place. 

I have in. mind two supervisors. One enters the room 
officially, with a formal ‘‘Good morning, children,” and orders 
the teacher to give the next lesson in drawing, while he, enthroned 
at the teacher’s desk, marks the mistakes in the last set of sheets, 
and rolls his critical eyes over the heads of the unhappy children. 
The teacher is unskilled in drawing, knows it, has confessed as 
much to this wooden overlord, is discouraged, nervous when 
watched, and knows well that the work he has assigned in the 
outline is too difficult for the grade. But the supervisor bears 
the proud title of ‘“‘Director,’’ and the half-hour has to be lived 
through without a murmur. It must have been a supervisor 
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of this sort, who, through a slip o’ the tongue on the part of a 
little child, came to be known throughout his city as the ‘‘Stupe- 
fyor of Drawing!’? How teachers abhor such a person! Verily, 
I say unto you, he has his reward! 

The other supervisor enters the room quietly, on time, like 
a sunbeam. The pupils are busy, and he does not disturb them 
with formalities. Here and there children look up and smile 
a welcome into the smiling face of their friend. He grasps the 
hand of the teacher, and says in a low voice, “Good morning; 
how well you all look this morning, and how busy you all are! 
What can I do to help you most?’’? The reply is as varied as 
the varying needs of circumstance: ‘Will you please paint a 
spray for us? We have tried and failed.”” ‘‘Won’t you look over 
the sketches for our portfolio covers and tell us how to improve 
them?”? ‘Will you not teach the next lesson in the outline? 
I fear I cannot do it in the time allowed.”’ ‘The children have 
work enough for the next twenty minutes; I want you to explain 
the next three lessons to me, and then draw a Santa Claus for 
the children; I promised them I’d ask you to do that for them.” 
‘(We have all our work done to date, and the results are in this 
drawer ; I wish you would tell the children something about Corot 
and the picture you named for study, in the outline; then while 
the children are writing their papers, we can go through the draw- 
ings.”’ “I want you to look over our harmonies of color, and 
classify them as best, fair, and unsatisfactory; and then tell me 
where we have failed in the unsatisfactory sheets.’’ ‘I want to 
teach again yesterday’s lesson, and I want you to tell me where I 
lose the way.’”? And the supervisor helps; helps in such a way 
that the children do not lose faith in the ability of their own 
teacher, in such a way that the teacher gains confidence in her 
friend, in such a way that art, the result of joy in work, begins 
to appear in that schoolroom. 

As a rule, a teacher knows what she needs; it is the business 
of the supervisor to supply that need. If a supervisor will put 
himself but for a moment in the place of the grade teacher with 
her problem of forty problems, he will know, beyond a peradven- 
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ture, that the rendering of sympathetic service is about his only 
excuse for being. Of course he is to ‘‘direct,’? but not like a 
Russian bureaucrat, miles from the battle; rather as a guide 
who knows the trail and the pass, having been that way himself 
many times. He is to “supervise,” not as a spy or a slave driver ; 
rather as the gardener who plants, weeds, waters, shields from 
the sun, thins out, prunes, supports, that each plant may be, 
according to its kind, thrifty and fruitful. He is to criticise, 
not as those sons of Belial who bind burdens upon others which 
they themselves are not able to bear and will not touch with so 
much as a little finger, and whose only criticism is fault-finding ; he 
is to criticise as all sons of Wisdom criticise: ‘This is the way 
to do it. See? Now try again. Be ye followers of me, even 
as I am of those who have perfectly embodied in their work the 
principles we are all trying to teach.’’ The supervisor who 
makes himself the sympathetic servant of all, need not worry 
about his position, his authority, or his reputation. His happy 
teachers will take care of all those things. 

Generosity, the third essential, means more than “‘liberality 
in giving.”? That is not the first meaning of the word as given 
in the dictionary; its primary meaning is, “‘The quality of being 
noble; noble-mindedness.’’ 

The good supervisor is open to suggestion. He knows 
that every one of his teachers can teach him something about 
some phase of his work. He does not pose as a Know-it-all. 
If he makes a mistake he acknowledges it like a man. If his 
outlines are too difficult, if his lessons are too long, if his method 
is at fault, he thanks any teacher who will enable him to set 
the matter right. His ambition is to know the best and to secure 
the best. The supervisor who resents criticism from his teachers, 
who enforces his outline as printed, right or wrong, who stands 
on his dignity, and bluffs, is more stupidly short-sighted than 
the ostrich that hides its head in sand. The ‘‘sand’’ is in the 
wrong place! He deceives nobody but himself. To live an 
honest, frank, open-minded, loyal-to-truth, optimistic professional 
life, requires no little generosity, noble-mindedness. It implies 
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like the word itself, noble birth,—the birth of the spirit “from 
above.”’ . : 

Of course, generosity means an abundant service,——a service 
given not grudgingly or of necessity. It means giving good 
measure, pressed down, shaken together, and running over. 
Ah, it is more blessed to give than to. receive when one can give 
like that! ‘Not once in five years has one of my pupils ever 
come to me for help along any line and gone away dissatisfied,” 
a teacher of boys once said to me during a moment of rare con- 
fidences;—‘‘so far as I know,’’ he added, with sudden humility. 
Knowing well the man I had no doubt of the truth of the unquali- 
fied statement. He had given, every time, that which makes 
the barest gift rich and complete, namely, himself. 

The secret of being able to give much lies in giving one’s 
best every time. When I began supervising drawing in the 
public schools of Lowell, more than twenty years ago, I had a 
friend, a wise man—architect, engineer and lawyer—who had 
for me a love-without-weakness. This keen-eyed man came 
to my first teachers’ meetings, pointed out my shortcomings, 
taught me much about the management of groups of people, 
and opened my eyes to the relations between art instruction in 
schools, and life in the mills, shops, and homes of the city. ‘‘Your 
talk to the teachers was not as interesting as your talk to me 
the other night; you didn’t use your best illustrations. Why 
not?” he once said tome. ‘I thought I would save those for use 
in the schoolroom,” I replied. ‘Mr. Bailey,’’ said he, as his 
kind eyes held mine, and his warm hand touched my knee, 
“Unless you give your very best every time, you will never have 
anything better to give. Remember the word? ‘Give and it 
shall be given unto you,’ and ‘There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth.’ In this realm, what you save you lose. But when 
you give your last handful of meal and your last spoonful of oil 
to feed the stranger, you will find, when you look again, enough 
more in your cupboard for yourself and your boy.’”? How many, 
many times, during these twenty-two years, I have found that 
verily so. Channing Whitaker told me God’s truth that day. 
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The good supervisor shares his sources of inspiration with 
his teachers. If he finds Emerson’s ‘“May-Day” a help in seeing 
the Spring return in beauty, he recommends it to them; if he 
enjoys the writings of Kenyon Cox and finds them helpful in 
interpreting pictures, he confesses it; if he gets ideas from a 
German or French book on design in the library, he gives his 
teachers the number; yes, even if he finds The School Arts Book 
“fan ever present help in time of trouble,’”’ as one woman affirmed 
it to be, he expresses the hope that his teachers may receive it 
regularly. He does not say as one young man said to me, not long 
ago, “I do not want my teachers to have it; what could I do in 
teachers’ meeting? They would know where I get all my ideas!’’ 
Alas! he had not learned the most elementary lesson in the school 
of life. He ought to begin with ‘“‘The King of the Golden River.”’ 

The ideal supervisor, according to many eminent authorities, 
should know psychology and pedagogy, be widely read in the 
history of education and the history of the arts, be a master 
craftsman and a master in English composition, a recognized 
artist exhibiting annually, and an effective public speaker. Yes, 
all these and many other accomplishments are desirable; one 
cannot be too well equipped for so great a task; but after all, 
if I can discover a young supervisor who has the conviction that 
his chief business is to serve the regular teachers of the public 
schools with all the knowledge and skill he can acquire, to serve 
them sympathetically, and to serve them generously, I am willing 
to insure his professional life at the very lowest rate. He is in 
the class Preferred. He is one of the elect. 
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